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One of the exceptions to the rule is to be found 
in the a rty legend of “ Macdonald and the 
King of Innisheon’s Daughter,” gave in 
Glencreggan (i. 126. Longman, 1861 iP and which 
was afterwards rewritten in elegant and charac- 
teristic verse |} y Mr. Francis Alexander Mackay 
in “A Len gend of Kintyre,” published in Lays and 
Poems on Italy, Sc. Bell and Daldy, 1864), and 
repu blished in the collected edition of his Poems, 

*astorals and Son p- 98 (Fullarton, 1866). Thi 
legend, although fab yreviated and varied 
the names and some of the incidents, 
identical with the legend sh ‘Macdo 
Virgin of the Soft Hair,’ which was 
lished (in Gaelic) in F¢ og 1830, in 
The Vessenge Teac hda r 
This was a m nthly periodical, 
1829, |} ”y McPhun of Glasgow, 
ship « f the late Rey. 
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Campbelton (1808-1825), and after- 
ylumba’s, Glasgow, where he died, 
1862. (An account and anecd tes of 
him will be found in my book of West-Highland 
stories, The White Wife, pp. 185-192, 8. Low 
& Co. 1865. He was the father of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, editor of Good Words, &c.) 

In the editorial labours of his Gaelic magazine 
Dr. Macleod was greatly assisted by his former 
co-presbyter, the (late) Rev. D. Kelly, minister of 

Southend, Cantire; and it is surmised that Mr. 
Kelly was furnished with the legend of “The 
Virgin of the Soft Hair” by (the late) Mr. Donald 
Mackay, joiner, Dunglass, Southend. I am in- 
debted for the English translation to Mr. F. A 
Mackay of Edinburgh, who recéived it from the 

Beatson, minister of 


islator, the Rev. Henry 
As no English version of the legend has 
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wards of St. Ci 
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‘hristmas number of “ N. & Q. 
CuTHBert Bepe. 


DUNAVERTY THE VIRGIN OF 
rHeE SOFT 
divided into many small 

had supreme authority 
ywn division. At that era it happened 
-fionn, King of Antrim, going with 
(Cao-mhala, “mild brow’), the jewel, 
virgin, of the soft hair, and heiress r his king- 
dom, to a great feast which a renowned chief on, 
the other side of Ireland was giving to the poten- 
tates and nobles of the land. Mac-fionn had with 
him but a small retinue, as he did not expect any 
on his journey. As he was travelling 
solitary moor, who met him but 
man to whom he had formerly 
marriage. This 
who had with 
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for protection in the midst. 
verely wounded, and the most of his people fell 
in the affray. O’Docherty lifted the soft-haired 
virgin before him on his steed, and notwithstand- 
ing her shrieks, bore her off, thinking that he had 
at last obtained what he had so long wished for. 
In those ages there was much mutual commu- 
and close pas between the northern 
portion of Ireland and Argyle. It happened that 
a young handsome Hi; ghlander, in the full garb of 
his country, and girt with his sword, was journey- 
ing through the moor to the very entertain- 
to which the King of Antrim had been 
jing. This courageous youth heard the piercing 
ams of Caovala, and made for a narrow moun- 
pass confronted O’Docherty, and 
bade him release the virgin of the soft hair. 
O’Docherty alighted from his horse, when he and 
the Highlander grappled with each other. After 
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many wounds were given on both sides, the High- 
lander at length was victorious, and left O' Doc- 
herty extended on the mead. In the twinkling 
of an eye he and Caovala were mounted on the 
steed, and made for the house of her father, the 
castle of Bally-gali, three miles from the place 
where the town of Larne is now built, and where 
its crumbling ruins may still be seen.* 

The valiant Highlander and the virgin of the 
soft hair were not long in the castle when Mac- 
fionn came, borne by his people, who, hearing 
what had occurred, went to his aid, and brought 
him home. It is easy to understand that Mac-fionn 
rejoiced greatly when he found his daughter, free 
and uninjured, rescued from O’Docherty. He 
ene thanks, and that frequently, to the High- 
ander, entreating him to remain with him for the 
defence of his castle till he himself should be 
cured of his wounds, and able to pursue with 
vengeance ©’ Docherty, who had waylaid him with 
such despicable treachery. : 

During the six weeks that the Highlander re- 
mained at Bally-gali in company with Caovala 
the virgin of the soft hair, the Highlander’s heart 
was with her from the first day that he saw her, 
and to all appearance she entertained the 
feelings towards him. When Mac-fionn was re- 
stored to health, the Highlander asked leave to 
converse with him in his own chamber. That 
was granted. 

“T am,” he enid, “young Angus Macdonald, 
the Lord of Cantire. Much strife and warfar 
has been between those from whom we are de- 
scended. Bestow upon me now the hand of yo 
daughter, and p P tual frie n ids ship shall be esta- 
blished between r families. 

The King of Antrim became highly incensed ; 
and, whenever he could give utterance, he « 
in his attendants: “ Seize this presumptuous man, 
and cast him down into the strongest place of 

, . 


same 





confinement, and shut its iron portals so that 
shall not escape.” 

It was useless for Macdonald to resist; he fol- 
lowed them down to the dark pla e, where hi 
heard the bars and chains of iron firmly fast 1 
upon him. He threw himself on a truss of straw 
which they had left him, pondering |! h ht 
avenge thisinhospitable outrage, which he deserved 
not About midnight he heard tl cha ] ] 
were on the door unclosed, and the bolts with- 
drawn. He determined that they should not put 
him to death unavenged. Tle seized a great rod 
of iron that he found in the place, and stood in 
corner, with his back to the wall, awai f 


those wh as he thought, were coming to destroy 
him. He was astonished to see that there cam¢ 
* Ballyzally Head, and La: on L. Larne, are dist 


nearly forty miles, acr the North Channel, from th 


Mull of Cantire. 
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TY? an old man, with a faint light in his hand. 
“T am,” he said, “the foster-father of Caovala, 
he lovely virgin of the soft hair; she has sent 
me to liberate you, and to give full assurance to 
the handsome Highlander that she will never 
forsake him. Follow me!” he said; “here is 
your sw rd. There is a swift galley, and a crew 
whom the drifting surge of the sea will not daunt, 
waiting to ¢ myey you to your own country.” 

Macdonald reached the ‘sh wre, and fe yund every- 
thing as promised to him. He embarked, and, a 
short time after, he saw light gleaming from the 
high tower of Dunaverty, and before daybreak 
he was in his own elegant abode in the magnifi- 
cent Mauchre-more. 

Whe n Mac-fionn understood that his daughter 
would marry none of her suitors, and that the 
iffections of her heart were with young Mac- 
donald, he built a strong square tower upon a 

rock in the sea, under a high promontory, close to 
his own house, and from which they could sink 
with stones any boat that would approach. In 
an upper chamber the lovely virgin of the soft 
hair was confined, under the care of men in whom 
her father had confidence, for he determined that 
no female should have access to he 

rhe patience of young Angus was complet: 
exhausted, and he determined to find out rd 
place where his beloved Caovala of the soft hair 
was confined. He left Cantire when the evening 
was far advanced, and, in the darkness of the 
night, went ashore alone on the rock where stood 
the tower in which she was confined. He came 
apartment. The night 
was calm; nothing was to be heard save the heavy 
swell of ocean, and murmur of the little waves 
as they rippled on the shore. The guards were 
apparently asleep, and young Angus Macdonald 
‘commenced to lilt a beautiful sonnet which Cao- 
vala had been accustomed to hearfrom him. Ere 


below the window of her 








he advanced far, the lovely virgin of the soft 
hs ur opene d her window, and with her melodious 
v joined in the chorus. 
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Mac-fionn’s residence as he bore away the 


1eiress of the family, and next day they w 
married. In a short time her father came to her. 
| " | ] léehe l, #¢hi race 
hey were reconciled ; and through this marnage, 
the Clan Donald obtained possession of the Antr 
lands, which they hold to the present day. 
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LORD SINCLAIR AND THE MEN OF GULD- 
BRAND DALE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF EDWARD STORM, 

The interest attac hed to the subject of the enclosed 
Danish Ballad will, I trust, despite the roughness of the 
translation, induce you to find room for it in “ N. & Q.” 

In 1612, during the Calmar war, the Swedes engaged 
a band of Scotch mercenaries, under the command of 
one of the Sinclair family, to make a diversion in their 
favour by landing on the coast of Norway, as told in the 
following ballad. If the poet has not exaggerated the 
number of the men engaged in the foray, it is more th 


probable that some tradition relative to it has been and 


still is current in Scotland as well as in Norway. Caa 


any of the Scotch readers of N. & Q 
Scotch version of what appears to have been a singularly 
disastrous enterprise ? 

Risely, Beds. OUTIS. 


ve us the 


Lord Sinclair sailed o’er the deep salt sea, 
And steered to Norway’s shore ; 

In Guldbrand Dale a grave found he 
When the bloody fight was o’er. 

Lord Sinclair sailed o’er the wave so blue 
Swedish gold to win a good hoard; 

Heaven help thee Scot! I tell thee true 
Thou shalt die by a Northman’s sword. 


[he moon in the sky above shone clear, 
The waves murmured softly below, 
When a mermaid’s warning voice ye might hear 
And it told of coming woe: 
“Steer back thy bark to Scotland’s shore, 
Thou Scottish chief so bold! 
For com’st thou to Norway, never more 
Shalt thou thy home behold.” 
“Be silent, witch!” did Lord Sinclair say, 
Thy song is ever of sorrow; 
if e’er on thee my hand I lay 
Thou never shalt see the morrow!” 
He sailed for a day, he sailed for thi 
With the men that with gold he had won, 
And joyous were they the land to see 
When brightly rose the sun. 
Lord Sinclair stood on Romsdaie « ast, 
4 gladsome man was he then, 
And behind him trod his martial host, 
Full fourteen hundred men. 
With fire and sword they ruthless] 
Through Guldbrand’s peaceful Dal 
They heeded no grandsire’s piteous 
They heeded no grandchild’s wail 


rhe babe in its mother’s arms they slay 


While it smiled at the gleaming blade, 

And sad was the fate as she fl d that day 
Of many a Northern maid. 

Quick fleshed the beacon’s ruddy light 
From each summit far and near, 

And forth each Dalesman rushed to fight 
For his home and children dear 
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“ Our warriors are all with the king’s array,” 
The Guldbrand Dalesmen cry; ’ 
But shame on the craven who fears to-day 
For his fatherland to die.” : 


“ 


From Vaage they hasted, from Lessoe and Lom, 
Each man with his axe in his hand, 

And in Brydaby g together they come 
l'o fight the Scottish band. 


A torrent rolls its foam-capped wave 
In Ringen’s rocky glen, 
And its waves so wild shall be the grave 
Of slaughtered Scottish men. 
The water elves laughed joyously 
As they eagerly grasped their prey, 
For the Northmen’s blows fell furiously 
In Ringen glen that day. ‘ 


rhe first that fell was the Lord Sinclair, 
And when they saw him bleed, 

The Scotsmen cried in wild despair— 
“God help us in our need! ” 

“Strike home! ye valiant Northmen all,” 
Was the Dalesmen’s answering cry, 

And fast the Scottish warriors fall, 
And in their gore they lie. 


The raven flapped his jet-black wing 
As he mangled the face of the slain, 

And Scottish maids a dirge may sing 
For the lovers they'll ne’er see again. 


No one of the fourteen hundred men 
E’er returned to his home to tell 
What peril awaits the foe in each glen 
Where the stalwart Northmen dwell. 
\ pillar stands where our foemen lie 
In deadly fight o’erthrown, 
And foul fall the Northman whose heart beats not 
high 
When he looks on that old grey stone. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM IN ITALY. 


As I was strolling throug! ia, the birth- 
place of Horace, I met with an lligent in- 


I 
habitant, with whom I had an interesting conver- 






sation on various points; among other things, he 
inquired, laughing, if I had ever heard of the fol- 
lowing mode of discovering whether a youth or 
maiden is without knowledge of the other sex. 
He said that the custom was not unknown to 
southern Italy, and maintained that it was an 
xcellent criterion. Measure the neck of a mar- 
riageable youth or maiden correctly with a rib- 
bon; then double the length, and bringing the 
two ends together, place the middle of it between 
the teeth. If we find that it is sufficiently long 
to be carried from the mouth over the head with- 
yut difficulty, it is a sign that the person is still a 


rin, but if not, we are to infer the contrary. 
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Is this what Catullus (Nuptia Pelei et Thetidos, 
line 377) refers to in the following couplet ?— 
“Non illam nutrix orienti luce revisens, 
Hesterno collum poterit circumdare filo.” 
He knew that the idea was known to the modern 
inhabitants of Taranto, where the particular nature 


of their food was believed to have the effect of 


exciting the sensual appetite in a strong degree. 
At Taranto | heard nothing of this, but my host 
Cavaliere d’Ayala, who was distinguished by his 
intelligence, said the parents found it necessary to 
be cautious as to the kind of food they gave their 
children, as both the climate and the fish of thei 
bay were believed to have an exciting effect. In 
fact he allowed that Horace’s epithet, “molk 
Tarentum,” was as applicable in the present day 
as it was 1n ancient times. 

In reference to the exciting nature of the food 
and the effect it has on the human system, an old 
priest whom I met at Taranto told me that the 
maddening excitement of the Tarantismo was in a 
great measure so produced. He had no belief in 
the extraordinary stories that are told respecting 
the “ Tarantolati,” except that it is occasionally 
assumed, and where the affection is real, it arose 
from constitutional hysterics. Itis the young that 
show such symptoms; and as to the food, he said 
that shell-fish was abundant, and also snails, of 
which they made great use in soup. Such kind 
of food was peculiarly exciting to the nervous 
system, and produced, in his opinion, much of that 
excitability for which his countrymen were re- 
markable. He quoted two lines which were sung 
to the air of a common tune of the “ Tarantati,” 
to show the feeling of the more intelligent of his 
countrymen respecting the knavery that was often 
mixed up with these scenes. The lines are 

* Non fu Taranta né fu Tarantella 
Ma fu lo \ » de la carratella ” 


—"Tt was neither the Taranta nor the Tarantella, 
but it was the wine from the barrel,” that caused 
the excitement. I would ask some of your medical 
correspondents whether shell-fish and snail-so iy 
are known to the faculty to be of an exciting nature 
to the human system; and whether the measure- 
ment of the ribbon, of which I speak, is known to 
the medical faculty? If there be no foundation 
for the belief, it is a strange idea to have got into 
the heads of men. It was evidently known to the 
ancients, as the lines of Catullus sh 





Cravrurp Tair RAMAGE. 


LANCASHIRE RECUSANT BALLADS 
During a recent visit to Lancashire, I disin- 
terred from among other domestic relics a manu- 


script collection of metrical compositions that has 


been in the possession of my family for some 
generations, and includes the following ballads :— 
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1. “An Excellent Song composed concerning Mr. John 
Fewlus, Priest of the Society of J« , who was « xcuted 
at Lancaster since the Reformation.” (29 stanzas.) 

2. “An Excellent Son ymposed on Sir Thomas 
Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, Baronet, when he was 
driven off from his Estate at Hoghton Towe Since the 
pretended Reformation.” (21 stanzas.) 


[he latter of these compositions records an 
interesting passage of family history not to be 
found, so far as I can ascertain, either in the 
baronetages—from Wotton’s downwards—or in 
the county histories: the subject of it being the 
exile of Mr. Thomas Hoghton, eldest son and 
successor to the estate of Sir Richard Hoghton, 
Knt. The additions, “Sir” and “ Baronet,” are a 
mistake of the minstrel’s: the first baronet in the 
family was Mr. Thomas Hoghton’s nephew Sir 
Richard, and there has been no Sir Thomas. 
whether baronet or knight, to whom the ballad 
can relate. 

Dodd's Church History supplies a bri 
of this 


account 


‘Thomas Houghton, Esq., of Houghton Tower, near 
I ston, 1 Lancashire ; who, being zealous for the old 
religion, went abroad towards the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign ; and died at Li« June 3, 1580.” 


Within the last few years, the family has 
resumed the ancient form of its name, “ De 
Hoghton.”’ 

The ballad incidentally preserves the recollec- 
tion of an honourable trait in the character of 
Mr. Hoghton’s half-brother Richard: 

‘My brethren all did thus me cross, 
my fall, 

Save only one that rued my loss, that was Richard of 

Park-hall 
Hle was the comfort that I had, I found his diligence, 
He was as just as they were bad, this cheer’d my con- 


and little regard 


From this Richard Hoghton of Park Hall de- 
scended the Mr. John Hoghton who, about one 
hundred and fifty years later (in 1710), succeeded 
to the estates of the Daltons of Thurnham; and, 
relinquishing his own family name, assumed that 
f Dalton. 

The other “Excellent Song” relates to the 
executi n, for conscience sake, of the Rev. John 
Thulis and Roger Wrenno’, or Wrennall, at Lan- 
caster, March 18, 1615-16, of which there is a 
highly interesting and graphic account in Chal- 
lone r’s Vemoirs of Missionary Priests. Neither 
“ Thulis” nor “ Fewlus” occurs in the Rev. Dr. 
Oliver's Collections relative to the Scotch, English, 
nd Irish Jesuits; and I have sought in vain in 
other quarters for any corroboration of the state- 
ment that the priest to whom the ballad has 
f that Order. 

The mistakes, among others, of “ Fewlus” for 
‘ Thulis,” “one Leonard Stout” for “one Wren- 
nall stout,” and “legion” for “allegiance,” seem 
to indicate that these ballads were originally 
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written down from recitation. The manuscript itself 
comes from the neighbourhood to which they re- 
late; and has descended to me, through my 
mother (née Crombleholme), in a cover formed of 
amatriage settlement of the year 1717, to which 
my kinsmen William Crombleholme of Fairsnape, 
in Bleasdale, and the Rev. Richard Crombleholme, 
Vicar of the parish of St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, are 
parties. The writing of the ballads is clearly of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

I find no mention of either of these composi- 
tions in Mr. Halliwell’s Catalogue of Broadsides, 
Ballads, §c., in the Chetham Library ; and, taking 
into consideration the nature and tendency of their 
subject-matter, and the probable deterrent effect 
of the penal laws against Catholics upon printers 
and vendors, it appears not unlikely that they 
have never been in print. My manuscript abounds 
with manifest false readings, and I shall esteem it a 


great favour if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can either | 


direct me to other extant copies, printed or writ- 
ten, or be so obliging as to advise me in what 
Collection, in the British Museum or elsewhere, 
there is a special likelihood of my finding recusant 
ballads. Joun W. Bone. 


FOLK LORE, 


German Superstition.—I have been told, by 
a relative who was residing in Silesia and Riga 
in 1830-4, that if two friends met, and one com- 
plimented the other upon their good looks, the 
one complimented would immediately exclaim : 
“Ach, Gott bewahre! sagen sienicht so,’—and im- 
mediately spit three times over the left shoulder, 
in order to avert an attack of sickness. 

Ww.S. J. 


Iste or THanet Superstition. — A friend of 
mine, residing in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate, 
informs me that a custom prevails among the 
lower classes, that anyone wishing to wash their 
hands in water that some one else has previously 
used for that purpose, he or she (as the case may 
be) must first make the sign of the cross on the 
water with their forefinger, to avert misfortune. 

i @s 


Tar-room Game.—While walking in a very 
remote corner of Essex lately, I found, in a way- 
side inn, a game which I had never seen before. 
One of the occupants explained to me that it was 
called the Tap-room Game, but my inquiry as to 
whether it was an old game was answered by the 
vacant stare which any question about the past 
always excites in the faces of agricultural labourers. 
An iron ring was suspended from the ceiling by a 
string about a yard long. In the wall was an 
iron hook, and the art consisted in taking hold of 
the ring, standing as far as possible from the wall 
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and swinging it on to the hook. Greater skill 
still was displayed if the performer stood under 
the hook, swung the ring against the ceiling, and 
caused it to rebound and attach itself to the hook. 
It may not be unadvisable to place this game on 
record in “ N, & Q.” J. 8. C. 


SwaLLtow Superstition. —A* lady was men- 
tioning, the other day, a superstition relating to 
this bird which I do not remember to have heard 
before, and which is opposed to the general notion 
of good luck attending it. She was visiting the 
sick child of a poor woman—a girl about twelve 
years old—and the child had said something about 
a hope of soon being able to get out again, when 
the mother replied, ““You know you never will 
get well again; ”’ and, turning to my informant, 
said—“ A swallow lit upon her shoulder, ma’am, 
a short time since, as she was walking home from 
church, and that is a sure sign of death.” 


G. A.C, 


AssEMBLY Room Rvuies.—The following are 
printed, framed, and hung up in the old-fashioned 
“ Museum” at Derby. There is no date, but the 
names of the ladies signing the document might 
be aclue to it if desired. The copy is an exact 
one, 

“ Rules to be observed in the Ladies’ Asse mbly at Derby. 
‘1. No Attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted, 

2. No Shopkeeper or any of his or her family shall be 
admitted, « xcept Mr Franceys. 

3. No Lady shall be allowed to Dance in a long white 
Apron, 

4. All young Ladies in Mantua’s shall pay 2s. 6d. 

5. No Miss in a Coat shall Dance without Leave from 
the Lady of the Assembly. 

6. Whoever shall transgress any of these Rules shall be 
turned out of the Assembly Room. 


* Several of the above-mentioned Rutxs having of late 
been broke through, they are now Printed by our Order 
and Signed by Us the present LApres and Governours of 
the Assembly. 

Signed in writing)— 

“ Anne Barnes. 

Dorothy Every. 
Elizabeth Eyre. 

Bridget Baily. 

R. Fitzherbert. 
Hester Mundy.” 

Referring to dances, can any of your readers ex- 

plain the passage in Selden’s Table- Talk : — 

“ The Court of England is much altered. At a solemn 
dancing, first you had the grave measures, then the co- 
rantoes and the galliards, and this is to keep up with cere- 
mony; and at length to Trench More and the Cushion 
Dance : then all the company dance, lord and groom, lady 
and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our Court in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity and state were kept up. 
In King James’s time, things were pretty well; but in 
King Charles's time, there has been nothing but Jrench 
More and the cushion dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly, 
hoite come toite.” 


Are all the italicized words dances, or only ex- 
pressions signifying the confusion which prevails 
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in ‘* Trench More,” and the “ Cushion Dance,” 
whatever they may be? 
The passage is from a tiny edition of 1789. 
Marearet Garry. 


“ Hans ry Kewper,” or “Jack IN THE 
Kitcuen.’—On the origin of this phrase, confer 
the following, cut from the column of “ Echoes 
from the Continent,” in The Standard of Nov. 20, 
1867 : — 

“ Christenings recall to my memory a charming legend, 
that of a silver cup, which adorned the defunct Paris Ex- 
hibition, under the number 178. Among the toasts drank 
in Holland at the private banquets during the two last 
centuries, the one called ‘ John in the Cellar’ was seldom 
passed over. If there was amongst the company a lady 
nursing the sweet hope of soon becoming a mother, they 
drank the health of the invisible guest, of John in the 
Cellar. A special cup was used for that toast. On the 
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foot of the cup there is a small hemispherical raising, 


meer) through at the sides and shut on the top by a 
inged lid. That raising contains a small child figure 
with a floater at the feet—a hollow ball or a piece of cork. 
When the cup is filled up the wine enters the secret hole, 
and raises up the child figure, which, having no other 
issue, lifts up at last the lid,and shows itselfentirely. Of 
course the symbolical cup was always filled up with much 
cheering.” 
X. C. 


La Senrence pv Coe.—I have translated the 
following from the French paper, LZ’ Impartial du 
Nord. Does any reader of “N, & Q.” know the 
origin of the custom alluded to ? 

“ There are certain old custgns for which originally 
some good reason may have existed, but at the present 
day must appear utterly absurd, and in their observance 
frequently degenerate into licentiousness, causing con 
siderable mischief. We here allude to ‘ La Sentence du 
Coq,’ a custom which is annually practised on the Tuesday 
of the Ducasse d'Hergnies (Condé), and causes every yea 
serious recriminations among the people there. Towards 
the evening, a man dressed in the old-fashioned stvle. 
wearing a pigtail and metal buttons, and proclaiming 
himself to be the interpreter of a cock that is perched on 
a chair near him, recounts to the assembled crowd the 
doings and peccadillos of the inhabitants which hav: 
taken place there during the past year.” 

J. Ingram Locxwart. 


ANSERINE Wisvom. — A curious piece of folk- 
lore has lately reached me from the fen district 
lying near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. There is an 
observant individual living in that favoured re- 
gion, who can any autumn tell his neighbours 
whether the weather of the next spring will be 
good or bad for farming operations. An experi- 
ence of thirty years teaches him that when the 
breast-bones of his geese are dark-coloured a 
genial spring is not to be looked for, but that when 

e | 
l 


1 


the bones are of light complexion a favourab 
Sr. SwitHry. 


season may be expected. 

Eatine Vest on Goon Fripay. — The family 
and predecessors of a friend of mine have made it 
their practice from time immemorial to dine upon 


veal on Good Friday, but they cannot give me 





| present ? 
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any reason therefor. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” say whether this custom is observed 
elsewhere, and why ? M. D. 


Oxp Sayryes as TO Varrous Days. — The fol- 
lowing are from Minsheu. Of course, Old Style ig 
meant : — . 

“ Dect 13, the shortest day of the yeare: — 

‘A la Saincte Luce, 

Du saut d’une puce.’ 

At the day of Saint Lucie, 

The day leaps the leape of a flee. 
* El Gia de San Barnabé, 

Dixo el sol, Aqui estaré.’ 

The sunne said upon S. Barnabie's day, 
Here will I make my stay.” 

There used to be a saying in Surrey: “On 
Twelfth day, the day is lengthened the stride of g 
fowl.” Are any of these sayings in use at 
A, A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Untucky Day.—I was not aware until reading 
the following sentence that the curious supersti- 
tion to which it refers influenced people on shore, 
having previously thought it was chiefly confined 
to those who follow the sea: — 

“ A singular statistical fact has just been published by 
Monsieur Minard, Friday is considered such an unlucky 
day in France, that not only is the number of travellers 
by rail much smaller on that than on other days, but the 


| difference is also sensibly felt in the receipts of the omni- 


buses.” 
It is notso in America: how, I would ask, may 
it be in England ? * i. Oe 
Malta. 


A CromiecH.—Passing lately through the village 
of Stoke-Bishop, a little beyond the western side 
of Durdham Down, I observed in an angle of a 
field immediately facing the road to Westbury a 
remarkably fine cromlech. The cap-stone, which 
appears to weigh about a couple of tons, rests 
against the last remaining support. Two for- 
mer “supports” are lying prostrate by the side 
of it, as well asa third stone, which stood pro- 
bably at the head of the monument, to indicate 
the burial-place of a chieftain. Being a stranger 
in the neighbourhood, I inquired of the first pas- 
senger whom I met (a labourer) what name the 
stone in question bore, and what was known of 
it. He replied, that it had not stood very long 
in its present position; that an old man in the 
village had assured him it had been brought into 
the field under very mysterious circumstances ; in 
short, that it had been found there one morning! 
This is a repetition of an « ld-wives’ tale, as com- 
mon in the East as in the West. A _ second 
labourer, to whom I appealed for information 


upon the subject, said that nothing whatever was 
* Ten articles on “ Friday an unlucky day ” appeared 


in the first and second series of “ N, & Q.”"—Eb. 
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known about the stone; that some thought it 
yery ancient indeed, and others that it was quite 
modern. It is unquestionably a monument of 
great antiquity; and I should be glad to hear, 
therefore, through the medium of “N. & Q.” 
whether it has been noticed by any archwologic il 
society, and when ? W. 

DictronaRy oF Customs (3° S. xii. 206.) — 1. 
Lifting Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday. 
fn the parishes on and round a hill called Mow 
Cop, wl ich lies on the boundary between Cheshire 
and Staffordshire, on Easter Monday men Aft 
women in chairs, and carry them about; and on 
Easter Tuesday women treat men in the samé 
manner. And this they do in remembrance of th 


resurrection 











9 Souls’ Eve. Ther 
All Souls’ Eve children go in bands from house to 
house, singing ballads, such as those below. Som 
kind of cake may once have been made for them 
but they yw get only common biscuits, nuts, 
apples, | eal he like. These, however, and 
all els tis given to them, perhaps even b 

they call a soul's the, 8 yul-cake, or sou’ -cake { pro- 


} J 


ike, 80Wl-Cane, O 


9 Souvling on 








S0W-Cake. 


nounced sow/ 








The foll they chant to a pretty tune: — 
“Ye gentlemen of England, I'd have Iw in 
To tl few | } hav l 
y hear 
Swe f mu t ] 
‘Go I t hou t 
I t l ! 
( r cat 5 
\ i W ’ 1 
) 
é 











al 
{ ) 

The last 1 is sung also by ] 
the pa Ast! Rod i I n 
Christm: datis mutand 

What cor xt is in recit ~- 

One for I r Paul 

0 Him 1a 1s 

Up 1} t i vn 

G t 1 we'll | 

This is g¢ in Knotty Ash and.W Derby, 
near Li | 

* Soul il! ple or two 

If you ha 3 

One for P t for P ’ 

lrhree for Him who made us all 


So pray, good dame, a soul's cake 


Ricarpvus FReDERICI. 





Tue Seven Aces or Man.—In one of the upper 
chambers of the Gate House at West Stow Hall, 
near Bury St. Edmunds (Proceedings of the Suffolk 
Arch, Instit. i.) were some rude distemper paintings 
f the time of Queen Elizabeth, representing four 
f the seven ages of man. One, a youth hawking, 
has this inscription, “Thus doe I all the day; ” 
another, a young man making love to a maiden, 
is described, ‘Thus doe I while I may;” the 
third is a middle-aged man, looking at the 
young couple, with this inscription, “Thus did I 
when I might;” and the fourth, an aged man 
hobbling onwards, and sorrowfully exclaiming, 
“Good Lord! will this world last for ever?’ Are 
instances known of this mode of treating 
“the Seven Ages of Man.” 

Joun Piceort, Jun. 


Locat Propnecy.—Can any explain the 
] 
l 


ywing local prophecy? It is 1 in the first 
number of the Last Anglian, but no information 
j he person who sent it 
ypied it from an 
ng Thorne, 
ury :— 





was given respecting 
to that periodical said a fri 
ld court-book of the Manor of 
between Bury St. Edmunds a 








‘Twixt Lopham forde and Shimp!l rhor 
England shalbe wonne and lorne.” 


MANKIND 


Ine Fovr Aaggs 


given me the following quaint lines, which he 


1 from a jolly mason, many years ago, to 











roll out to a fine Bacchanalian melody, _ 
An 1 fox, and a 1 
R ib] fa ina 3; 
N le as a twel 
Bold as a lion till forty 
( ilty asi 
] tl s I n 
A dov il ama 1 
R le tl we of a 
Hart ss a ves till tw 
Hatehi hens till forty . 
Chatteri li ugpi 1 tl re and ten, 
\ *s an ill vo-man.” 
( any of your contribut vho was the 
thor of the verses, and wher they and their 
music are to be seen in print ¢ G. H. or 8. 
\ Wepprxe rm Ilotperness. — Can you find 
1 to reprint thi 
A correspondent The Ath ites :—* Ata 
ling in Holderness, in Yor! t ther day, at 
ich my granddaughter isted, y Was per- 
med there I had not observe rhaps some of 
your correspondent uy l t As soon as 
the bride and brid had left t , and had the 
usual number of ol tl v , » young 
folks rushed forward, each beari it f boiling 
water, which they poured down t nt door-steps, 
that other marriages might 1 foll , a8 one said, 


flow on.” '"—G.” 


CorRNvB. 
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NOTES 





FAIRFAX: NATURAL 


In looking over Mr. Cl s Knight’s pretty 
little edition of Fairfax’s Tasso (published in his 
Shilling Series, 1844), I was somewhat surprised 


to find (vol. i. p. 41) that he supposed Fairfax 


SON, 





was an illegitimate son, from the fact that Dods- 
worth, a contemporary of Fairfax, mentions him 


as natural son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, & Mr. 
Knight tells us that Douglas, in his Peerage, dis- 
tinctly says he “was born to Sir Thomas by 


Dorothy his ife, daughter of Georg Gale, of 
Ascham Grange, Esq and that 

* Bryan Fairfax, in his account to Atterbury, does not 
hint, of himself, at any supposition of Edward be uN 
illecitimat n; and } tion of the friendship in 
which he lived with |} elder brother, S rhomas tl 


first Lord Fairfax, almost precludes the prot 
the correctn f ’ 


I dare say Mr. Knight has long since seen reason 


to remove the baton sinister from good Edward 
Fairfax’s escutcheon. He was undoubtedly th: 
legitimate son of his father, if the only reason 


the contrary is the use 


In ] 





lizabethan days (and I think long after) 


natural meant true, legit te When the term 
first becar t ed toi timate, I cann Ly 
It would be curious t id ou Chapman, 1 
book iii. 259, makes Helen call Castor and Pollux 
“my natural~ brothers jroxacryyyirw in tl 

Greek), or, as Dr. Hawtrey well translates it, 
‘ own dear brethren of mine.” And if you would 


have a better proof, se Chapman again, Ji. xiii. 
165-6 





He w l th Pria wl ur 

H nate ) han him 
i.c. his own s Now « pres it us ( th 
term is a non-natural use. \ man’s nat ! son i 
not his own, according to law; | s bod } 
But not to trifle: I believe, with a little troubk 
I could place my hand upon many au rities to 


prove that, in Fairfax’s day, the word natural was 
used for /egitimate, and never as at present used. 
I wish you would find a corner in “N. & Q.” 
thus to vindicate the position of one of our greatest 
(if not the g t) of English translators. He 


gr 
Was no more born on the wrong side of the blan! 
Berkshire term) than you or I, 





eates 





(to use an old 
Mr. Editor. 
I think 
as to the us 

started a 


a pity ths 
of a wor ad ha 
which has no d ubt, like a dande- 

lion-seed, been wafted all over the world, and 

will be perpetuated in biographical dictionaries, 

&e.; but let us hope you Wi 

journal will correct t! rror and restore the i 

fame of “ Dorothy, daughter of George Gale of 








|* Several articles on the term natural, or legitimate, 
have appeared in “ N. & Q.” 1* S. iv. 161, 326; vi. 445; 
2-4 8. vii. 486, 475; viii. | : S. 1 109.—Ep, 
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just mentioned, 
. ~~ 


how to manage them to a Miracle; it being 
ogue of all that knew him, that he usuall 











Ascham Grange, Esq., 
Thomas Fairfax, and we hope, from t 
of his charact 
ward Fairfax, translator of Tasso. 


NATHANIEL BACON, 


ne who signe 


; 
p. 20), in which he showed that Nath 


ter, the not unnatural mo 
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the lawful wife of Sip 
he sweetness 


ther of Ed- 
R. H, 


persons of 
i has been 


long article 


] “J, F. 


in the Gent. Mag. 1825 (part 1, 
aniel Bacon 


the author 
which was 


f Shribland was in all probability 
* An historical discourse. &« 1647, 
attributed by Oldys to Nathaniel Bacon—the Vir. 


ginian rel 
but patriot according to 

With the latter I agre: This Nath 
went to America about the age of tl 
vear 1673, Jared Sparks tells us in 
of American Bi M)., 

t I shall prese ntly quote, 
can be gathered is, that he 
"which he was not. A 
her full biography of Bacon 
1 doubt not that tl 
q ytation will be acceptable in th: 





i 


in ** Afr Inge was Trom Vine nid ; b 
and true a nint of the life and death of 
Lond., printed for W. Harri 


pp. 8,” we are told that 


i. ‘ nof M 
t k ! non 
Count Sut a ge 

: ty. His father, asl 

illow this } s ’ 

n: but] it prove 

t at ill wa ldt t 

which h ireful Fat 





Virginia, la u ated him with a st 
iT} , to the value of £1800 Starling as I 
rmed by a Merchant of very good w 


1 this Citv, and had the fortune to carry 
That Plantation which he ch to 
enerally known bv the nan of Curles 








D part of James River. 
D Sparks juotes a suspi 1 that 
ned, and this tract says: — 
‘ It re} ted me that tl Ba 
inker, a that he dyed | bi 
nuch Brar But I am 11 
I f und ed reputat and had t 





1d by the hel if) 





according to early Engli 
modern Americ 


but h does not appe 


to his inclination 


sh w riters, 
n writers, 
iniel Bacon 
rty, in the 
his Library 
ir to have 
r he says: 
as a native 
Dr. Sparks 


in his work 


{ 


following 
event of e 


Ww a full 
N. B. Bug. 
1677, 4to, 





ck for that 
am credibly 
, who is now 
] thither 








" unt 
l 1 men- 
v 1 great 
1 le ex 
, te 8 











gra § 


much 
oppor’ 
where 
an ab’ 
Provi 
in his 
himse 

Th 
life ¢ 
reter 
clude 


} ' 
also 











lang 
Ed 
bro’ 
mel 
tha 
in 
f t 
wh 
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in as few words, and delivered that sense as 
opportunely is any they ever kept company withal 
wherefore, as im my elf a lover of Ingenuity, th 
isturbance or Rebellion, I think fit, 


much sense 


an abhorrer oi 
Provid ’ 
in hi I 
himself with drink 





[he work 














ife and ith, no doubt t above 
eoferred to; which, therefor be in- 
cluded in the works of th (Ss 
also “N. & Q ad S. xi. 202.) 

\ single she ems to have been published 
the year before, with much t 1e title as tl 
above, ews, & Ratpa THomMaA 

, Powis P WwW. 

EAR! KILDARE'S PETITION In Mr. Gilb 
valuable JZistory of th i l I 

ist not 1 a correction i} Z: ( 
mit d | e in my Lette r / Pape 
Re R Ill ii VIL. T 
struct t John Est pri in 
that publicat p. 0 were at ted by 1 
to Henry VII. rather t to Richard IIL, t 
whose ! ya Assig it Cotton 
Catalog n e grou d 1 I ral « - 
ter, wh ied to my mind to bet 
i Pla Ly 1, w 
to n I in rtant, t t Ww t ao 

ventions Karl KNildar t i t 
language as in it sp King 
Edward 1\ ithout ¢ 112 l i ss 
brother.” Mr. G rt, | r, points toa - 

he P Rolls Richard ILI. in j 
| st mad by Kilda nd t l 
‘ ne a , 
[ 4 that ‘ 

f th f J lip, in t ( ty of K 
wl the ki actua t i 
Aug. 6, 1484, 2 Rich. III 

his ly looks, at first sig conclu- 
sive « but, on ) tinv, I am in- 

lined t is I in \ 
than otherwis O erence » t ( | 
f the Pat Rolls Richard II] t 
Rep f e Deputy-k i th i 
Records, i i “geen tk 3 f 
the n 3 ] f . 3s Kild 

i 1 tl instruct was to | 
i id his ] s ’ peti 
! y to ba D ) | 
7 t¢ r } it 
JAMES ( I 

Mora GI The \ k f 
regarding a leman who lived in Mussell 
and whose « idants still do so. It occun 


towards the close of last century, and is as fol 


lows: 
lies be 
town 

and th 
other, 


1143 
aii times, 


gentle: 


in Inve 
passin 
some ¢ 
vhit 


n 

{ 

PR 
LR 
le tl 

| 

is th 

tha 

+} 
ti tl 

Insti 


ing-house, from which she had 
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—The churchyard of the parish of Inveresk 
‘tween the village of that name and the 
of Musselburgh which is in the parish ; 
re is a footpath from the one place to the 
through the churchyard, which is open at 
Ina dark winter nicht, at a late hour, this 
ver with a friend 


nan, who had been at supy 
resk, was going home quite alone, and in 
through the chure he perceived at 





istance amidst the graves a figure in a 
h ran to a flat 
i Nothing 


dress, which on his appro 
; 


me, and disappeared under it. 


d, he went up to he tombst e, looked 
i ind drew from its concealment the 
he had proved to be a lady of 





mind, an inmate of a neighbouring lunatic 
; hicl had made her 


coat round her, and, 


He wrapt his 
inquiries, discovered her place of resi- 
*h he restored h 
| aid with truth t! t one man in 
ndred would venture to do the like, thus 
the justice of Dr. J son’s observa- 
rw . belief 
tural appearances, we confess it by our 
G 





Heap. — This strikes me as being a 


il n of pair of words which are ety- 


time quite 
easily 
1¢ Lat. 

L 


which again is no « er than the Greek 


f 3 heu heued, hed; the latter 
now ) 4 is person 

ted I 1 ol na rhe 

the | put \ } \.-S. heafod 

S ving inges: one from 

l r/] i r from p tof, 

- J t lla from ¢ tod 

1 last 1 ned, or in the Lat. 

ry VV : W. SKEAT. 
cAL Porrraits, Kenstnetox, 1867, — 


terest son 1 r lere to kn yw 


portrait 293, George B ley, Bishop of 
was by the Rev. William Peters, LL.B., 
R.A. i BORACUM. 
.CcHBISHOP WHA It ms unaccount- 
hat in neither of th moirs of this eminent 
l his dauzhter’s or Mr. Fit rald’s) 

ist ntion of his h gz visited 


l n Octobe r November of 
year (1 ca t exactly nember which 
ress to tl Philosophical 








and he also preached to 
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a crowded audience in St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel 
in York Place of that city. 

The archbishop’s dissertation on th 
Progress, and Corruptions of Christianity,” pre- 
fixed to the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is only to be found in a perfect shape 
in that publication, which, generally speaking, is 
not very It is extremely interesting 
and able, and well merits being published sepa- 
rately. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Rise, 


} 
acce ssibl« 3 


HrReE WARNINGS.” —A curious 
apologue is narrated by Chardin 


¢, Amst. 1711, tom. ii. p. 387) 


Mrs. Prozzt's ‘ 
parallel to this 
{ Voyage sen Pt j 


“ Les cor lation ju l Persans se donnent a la 
mort de leu imis, sont sage t sensées et du bonne 
philosophie. . Je me souv s d'un conte qu 1is 
faire un ir en pareill isi *L’Ange de la mort 
disoit-on, ‘ avoit eontracté amitié ave un homm ‘qui 
il promit, par grace, d’avertir de sa mort deux ans au 
paravant. Apres q ze ans, le messager funeste 


L*homme, b 


« Quelle 


“]] faut mourir au rdbui.” 
se mit & le traiter « le! 
secrit-il. “Tu m’avois prom le m’avertir deux ans 





faux trompeur, 
d’avance, et tu viens tout d’un coup, me dire “ Il faut 
mourir aujourdhui ? ’ 

Tu te plains a tort,’ re ndit ’Ange, ‘ puisque j 
t’ai diverses fois : nt au tems mat 
qué. J’enlevais tes pere et mere, il y a cing ans ; 
ainé il y en a trois: et ton cadet il y en a deux. N’etoit 
ce pas assez penser & toi, et que je viendrois 
incessamment te faire payer la dette ? 


erti, et particulier me 





t’avertir 


Strangeways. 

TALLEYRAND AND CoBBETT. In the number 
of The Atheneum of Novy. 23, 1867, there is a 
review of Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s work en- 
titled Historical Charact rhe reviewer says:— 


“Towards the clos f last turv, two men were 
seated together in a modest 1 n in Philadelphia ne¢ 
was an Englishman, his companion a Frenchman, One 
was of peasant birth, the Frenchman was of princely 
family The Englishman was teaching his language to 
the Frenchman—tl ne was William Cobbett, the other 


was Talleyrand.” 


This is a very curious and piquant statement ; 
but, as happens with many curious and piquant 
statements, its accuracy may be doubted. 
first volume of the S from Cobbett’ s 
published by his sons, there occurs a letter under 
the date of May, 1797, from Cobbett, very curious 
and very characteristic, and quite worthy of the 
attention of Sir Henry Lytt Bulwer. ‘This let- 
ter tells of the application yl 
Cobbett's pu . I f the scornful and absolute 
refusal of the latter rhe hol 
transaction is given by Cobbett in such terms as 
to render any renewal of Tall ; 
in a high degre« 





» become 


The matter is n f no possil importance, 
except that it gave occasivn f 1 early and 
extremely characteristic specimen of Cobbett’s 


manner. C. H. I. 
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Queries. 


Amara Kosna.—1. What is the date of 
MS. extant of this celebrated Sap. 


, 


Tu! 
the earliest 
skrit Lexicon 

2. Who were the parents of Amara Singh, the 
author, and to which of the Rajput tribes did he 
belong ? 

3. From what materials was the <A/phabetum 
Brammhanicum seu Indostanum (| Roma . ty pis Pro- 
pag. Fide, 1771), compiled ? 

1. Has a g Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Vatican library ever been published? and if so, 
where is it to be found ? R. R. W. Extts, 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


catalegue of 


Tur Brack Socrery. — Wanted some particu- 
: the motto of which is 
MANUEL. 


lars respecting this society, 


‘“*O mors, ero mors tua.” ss 


To Doper.—What is the derivation of this 
Johnson ’ —‘* Probably corrupted 
from dog: to shift, and play sly tricks, like a dog.” 
But this is very unsatisfactory ; and accordingly 
Latham omits it, but puts nothing in its place, 
And neither of them gives the meaning which it 
seems to have in the following passage, and which 
is, I think, to trudge —_— 

“ My asthmatical disorder, which had not given me 
much disturbance since I left Boulogne, became now very 
troublesome, attended with fever, cough, spitting, and 
] and I wasted visibly every day. 
was favoured with the advice of Dr. Fitzmaurice, a very 
worthy sensible physician settled in this place: but I had 
the curiosity to know the opinion of the celebrated Pro- 
of Montpellier. .... 
F—— is, in his person and address, not unlike our old 
Dr. Sm—ie; he stoops much, dodges along, 

affects to speak the patois, whicl rruption of 
the old Provencal tongue, spoken by the vulgar in Lan- 
uedoc and Provence.” — Travels through France and 


Tt ly. By T. Smollett, M.D. Vol. i. pp. 


word ? 


says: 


ywhness ol spirits ; 


fessor | —, who is the Boerhaave 





D. 


Can any one inform me by whom 
th * has been translated other than 
Alford, Trench, Irons, Wortley, Slater, Lord Ros- 
common, and Dean Hook? Also, can any one tell 
whom the translation of the same Latin 
a few lines of which appear in 
, where St. Clare sings — 


“Dies Inz.” 


¢ Dies Ira 





Think, O Jesus, for what reason,” & 
n his death-bed? Where is the remainder of 
his translation to be met with ? 


CLEMENT M. SAUNDERS. 


Cotovurs. — Had not the 
1] ‘ Lent some 
in the East 





Farn.—In Fordyce’s Local Records, 
1867, under date Oct. 12, 1833, is the following 
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curious advertisement taken from the Newcastle above distinguished scholar? In his latest pub- 
Courant : lication, the correspondence of Gray with Mason 


to give notice that that gifted man, George | and others, 1853-5, he says he has a store of 
' spel ] upers which he h pes soon to — 





M t, ha ching t pel \ pay 
‘ t \ . 1 Ney sth - 
t la na wea > in a small volume, and specifies some of them. 
r si l ber of Parliament, -_ . . a - . 
1 with a ie iia ’ But since his death in April, 1859, nothing more 
lowed to | wa t doctor of itv. ] as beer heard ( f the m. In the Gentle man's Ma- 
a man tea Spirit of God, 1 ma of July, 1859, there is a memoir of him, 
will prea ut Gosforth, on Sunday first, in tl I but no mention of them, nor even of the names of 
ir. execut These could of course be found 





What became of him ? J. MANUEI vy a irch in Doctors’ Commons, but it would 
Newcastle-on-T'yne. save much trouble if any of your correspondents 
PosITIon OF THE Font rn A Cuvrcn. In the could supply the desired information. 

small ar Leamington, LITERARIUS. 


Warwi , font ’ ide com- — : ’ he 
a } y shonhd Vik, 1 y if tl ’ . Morretu CompiimEent.—W hat is the origin 
munion ralis. shouk ike to know lf this 1s th 








. 1 meaning of this expression J. MANUI 
Ast any her cnurceh I r seen it i 
elsewhere. Milverton ch also remarkabl Prii-Me.u. — A very extraordinary derivation 
for its ws n tower, and “ceil roof. this word is given in Minshew's Dictionary : 

K. GUIN * Pille-Maille, such a box as our London ’Prentices beg 
Hype anp Capper Famniires.—I am desir pes ~mygheerpeae—gy iristmas, & Gal. Piller 

f ascertaining the parentage of Elizabeth Hyde, | or polle, and maille, i. e. a half 
who married, Jan. 2, 1693, Richard Capper of Can any of your readers semneushs r the word 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, and died May 26, “maille” used in the above sense? It generally 
1727, aged fifty-two. She was buried at Bushey, ®! guites a portmanteau or budget. It may, how- 


Herts; and Clutterbuck, in his brief account of be the etymology of the name of the game 


the Capper family, erroneously calls her Sarah | Pp “cmell, which, like tennis in old times, or bil- 
Hyde. “John Hyde, Esq.,” who was living in liards in our own, was a sad gambling game, and 
1728, was her brother, but I have not access to | pillaged many a man’s budget. A. A. 
the Hyde pedigrees in Hoare’s Wiltshire to ascer- Poets’ Corner. 
tain whether either name occurs in them. PRIDEAUX Famity AND Earts or Marcu. — 
Colonel Jame ee r, about whom inquiry has Did the Prideaux family of Orcharton, Devonshire, 
been made (3°¢ S. vi Bag was a grandson of the | ever intermarry with the Earls of March? The 
above Ric “ 1c app r, being the youngest son of | Visitation of Devonshire of 1665. and Burke’s 
his only son Francis C s per, of Lincoln's Inn and Royal Families and their Descendants. say they 
{ Bushey, by his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas did; but I find no evidence of it in the Extinct 
Bennet, who married Eliz: “ th, daughterof James Peerages, or in Eyton’s Shropshire, which gives 
Wittewrong, of Rothamsted . Herts. the descent of the Mortimers. P.A 


or Carlton Club, 








‘ nat or Lawrers.— Mr. WEIR asked, QvorTraTions WANTED.— 
rae: ve youl ate ; ace d n’est pas justice, justice c’est 
ed the ertion made in the Life of Edward \équité.” A phrase which I have seen quoted 
0 larendon (v. 3? Sad on 298 . : : ; ; : 
L rd Clar mw ge Sy Oxford L. 1826), . any many times, and which is attributed to 
‘awyers usually live t » more years than any other (‘atherine II. of Russia. Did she ever say or 
Pp Mession, and that it was ny puted to the exer- write it 2 
ana GVO caomenves by their circuits, as 2. “L’ordre agrandit l’espace.”” Has Leibnitz 
well as to their other acts of temperanc » and written this ? 
sobriety. I have not yet seen this query an- 


ago (1"*S. xii. 86), if experience justi- l. “Just 














ee 1 . “On fait de l’ordre avec du désordre.” Who 
swered; and, with Mr. Werr, very much doubt ; the author of this paradox ? 
t the statement is correct. May not this lon- 4. “Non possumus.” Is it true that Cle- 
revit ther . +, O tee On f . a . . ° 
f vity + he1 a inted for by the fact that ment VII. first used the words in answer to the 
‘wyers, being Constantly employed in Ay’ ll-known proposals of King Henry VIII. and 
» troubles of others, have less time to think Wolsey in the di 9 controvers: 
wn? Peace of mind bringeth long li 5. “L’ Italia fara darse’ was not, I think, 


Ww. W ley t Cesare Balbo : rding to Von 
lreitse] is was —*‘ Wait, 


it then, as Reuchlin 






any of your readers inform me what has becom« ntains (Gi , used 


of the valuable lit rary collections left by the by Pareto, Minister for Foreign Affairs in Pied- 
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intervention advocated by the French radicals 
6. “Nos amis les ennemis.”” Who said this ? 
H, TrepREMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Whence are the following : — 
“ Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of cl . 
And now and then a sigl 
And tears began to flow.’ 
rhe body to the dust, 
And the soul to God who gay 





(Lam, of course, aware of the verse in Eccl. xii 


“ Had I a wish to curse th 

Attendance and dependence be 
For ever busy, ever in a crowd, 
Be very much a slave, and very pt 





*O weep not so! we both shall know 
Ere long, ere long, a happier doom 
here is a place of rest below, 
Where thou and I shall surels 
And sweetly sleep, released 
Within the toml 


Hven Sawyer.—Can any reader of “N. & Q 
tell me where I shall find an a t « 
Sawyer, who, during the third crusade und 
Baldwin and his family, had a coat of 
granted him in 1310 for distinguished se 
rendered to his sovereign in the field of batt! 
Address, H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, G 
Street, Euston Square 





Scottisu Leeat BALiap. - Many years a 
I heard an Edinburgh advocat : 
dead, recite in a private party a ballad of cor 
siderable length, in which the legal notabiliti 
of the Scottish Bench and Bar were saz ; 
and pungently characterised. The period w 13 
about the middle of the last century; and t! 
dialect the racy court Scotch, whi h, down 
that time, and even considerably later, was uni- 
versal in the best Edinburgh society. A sing] 
verse only has stuck to my memory 


» of eminence, sin 








“ Says Pitfour, wi’ a wink, and his hat all ajex 
*I remember a Case in the vear "Fifty-thre« 
“The Magistrates o’ Banff, contra Ro'vert Car,” — 
I remember it weel, I was then at the Bar.’” 






“Pitfour” was James Ferguson of Pitfour, in 
A berdeenshire—one of the Lords of Justiciary at 
the period, an eminent lawyer, and a worthy ma 
Can any of youre respondents help me ‘to the 
rest of the ballad, mention its title, and say 
whether it exists in print ? 1. R. 

Deer, Aberdeenshire. 





mont during the year 1849, against the policy of 


[34 8. XII. Dec. 14, 67, 


Queries With Answers, 


A. W. Pvern. I have turned up and re- 
perused with much interest a very remarkable 
pamphlet entitled An Earnest Address on the 
Establishment of the Hiera chy, by = ae Pugin. 
Dolman, 1851. On the back of the title-page is 
the following advertisement : — 

“Preparing for press, A New View of 
The English Schism impartially I 
Pugin. 

May I ask whether such a book was published ? 
[ cannot help thinking that, if one might ju 
from the other pamphlet, it would 


reading. ' BRA 


Old Subject, r 


. By A. W 











Mr. Pugin’s work on “T } Schism 43 
not published, and at the date of his death (Sept. I4 
1852) was left unfinished The followi 1 full copy 

ts proposed tle-page Pr ring for iblication i 
parts at interva richly illustrated, An Apol f 

parated Chur f England sir the reign of the I 
Henry Written I ery feeling of ( tian char 
for r children rd h ir of tl loriou en sh 1 
tinu t in evil time By A. Welby Pugin 
I v yearsa holic-mind n of the Ar an ¢ h 
and still an affect it i l brother and servat 
ft f Engla Church Sor extract 
rom tl g l i t ar ven Mr, Ber 
I his Recoll s of A. W. Pugin, 1861, 7 

- a py of the J st Address is to be fou 
ti Catal it f the British Museun it has 

ry rar ah | 


CARDINAL Porte “ De Unrate Eccriesi2.”— 
When was this work first published by the au- 
thor? Has he left any record of his motives in 

it? Phillips (Life of Reg. Pole, i. 150) 
says that was never made public till 1556, 
after the death of Henry VIII., and then only be- 
cause it had been surreptitiously put forth by 
Verger in Germany. Is this correct ? Grp. 


publishing it 


that cam it this year | 1956 | wa is by a piece 
published by Reginald Pole, intit 1 Del ne I 
iastica; which inveighing much agai the king fo 
assuming the ipremacy, and extolling the pope ut a 
irably, he employed the archbishop, and me other 
bishops, to compile a treatise, called t Bishops’ Book 
| nuse dey l by them.” A large | r copy of this 
lition is in the Grenville lil ary, with the following 
MS. note ‘In Strype and in the Biog } 1 Britannica 
this book is quoted as having given great alarm to Henry 
VIIL., though the cardinal promised him not to publish it- 
Latimer preached against it, Cranmer was ordered 


answer it, and Henry havir fails in inveigling Pole 
to England, offered fifty thousand crowns for his head 











) ’ 
if 
p 
| I 
] 
hi 


Zem!| 


rare 























and the pope ray 


him from danger. Lord Oxford could never obtain 
Having been suppressed by the author, this edition 
3 Tare. 
, ._ 8 P 
Barrincton Bourcnrer.—I have lying befor 


mea beautiful perfect copy of The History of King 
Henry the Seventh, by F is Lord Verulam, 


London, 1641. On the fly-leaf is an autograph in 


nd. “ Barrington Bourchier,” 1676 
> correspondents can inform 








, rrington Bourchier was, and 
if J. WILKINSON. 
Barrington Bourchier, Knt., of Benin h, You 
bor 1654, was the m of Sir John Bourchier, 
th Charles I. In the Calendar of St 
! l, 1 7) is “A petition of irringtor 
I r to t kin t havin Iwavs loyal 
elf, a fat dying befor mvict r attai 
he pel ted to enjoy t lands | n by 
his ancestors, free trom ll pe nalties and forfeiture 
This was not only granted, but we find him set down 
ssing 10002. a-vear among su us W lesigned 
e been Knight f the Roval Oak 


\ STANZA COMPLETED.— Where are the fol- 





lowing line » be found } 
“TI ’s perpendicular heat 
Illumined the depths of the sea, 
And t fishes, beginnin sweat, 
Cc 1. *G Iness, how hot we shall t 


It is related that Dr. Mansel, then an under-graduat 


[rinity College, Cambridge, by chance called at the 


of a brother Cantab, who was absent, but had left 
is table the opening of a poem, which was in the fol 
ig lk strain :— 





rpendicular rays 


lepths of the sea.” 


> sun's D 


I 
Illumine the 





Here the flight of the et, by some accident, stoj 

rt. but Dr. M 1, who was seldom (if we may credit 
fame) lost on such occasions, illuminated the sul t by 
mpleting the stanza in the following very facet 


“The fishes beginning to sweat, 


Mors MARYNE. - 
‘This yere (1459) were taken foure grete Fysshes by- 
twe Eerethe and london, that one was callyd mors 
ne, the second a swerd Fysshe, the other tweyne 
were whales,” 
So wrote Caxton in his continuation of Poly- 
hronicon (sign. 55. 2.) I ask, What is the 
rn name of the “ mors maryne? ”’ 
WiciiAm Babes. 


Lhe “ m« ma ” in modern zoology, is th 
r walrus (7 r s Rosmarus), t i rse a 
f the B l th her 


and Léte a la granda dent, of the French. It is a nati 
n, Nova 
Zembla, Hudson’s Bay, Gulph of St. Lawrence, & 


ft Icey Sea and Northern Ocean, Spitzberg 
+» and 
rare on the north coasts of Britain. ] 


Replics. 


ROUNDELS AND CHEESE OR FRUIT 
rRENCHERS. 
(3"¢ S. xi. 18. &c.) 

Our Elizabethan ancestors were, as is well 
known, fond of inscribed posies, and placed them 
anywhere and everywhere—in bedrooms, kitchens, 
and parlours, on painted hangings, and on chim- 
neys, over water-taps, in rings, and around cheese 
trenchers. These trenchers were made and sold, 
is plates and other wares are still sold, in sets of 
a dozen, and their posies therefore were in sets of 
the same number. Thus in Webster's Northward 
Ho! (iii. 1), when, after some labour of intellect 
and with much ostentatious pride, Doll announces 
her ridiculously commonplace device to “ her city 
poet ” Bellamont, she says, “I'll have you make 
twelve posies for a dozen of cheese trenchers ” — 
a request to which he ironically replies, “ Fore 
(iod, a very strange device and a cunning one.” 
(he coincidence of the numbers afterwards gave 
origin to the conceit of ma/xing each trencher re- 
to be expected, the 
idea seems to have become fashionable and popular, 
for old porcelain cheese pilates may bh found i 
most « rllec tions, where ca “h desis , . resents a 


present a month, and, as wi 


labour or pleasure of the -.ontb a a distich 
conformable thereto. At iquet 4 given 


by Weatherwise to Lady Golo «fleece in Middle- 
ton’s No Wit, no Help like a Woman's, we have 
(ii. 1): — 

* Pep. You took no note of this conceit, it seems, 
madam ? 

L. Gold. Twelve trenchers, upon every one a month! 
January—February—March—A pril —— 

Pep. Ay, and their posies under ’em.” 

The conceit, therefore, would appear to have 
been introduced (in England) about the time of 
the production of this play, in whatever year be- 
tween 1600 and 1627 that may have been. 

From the intent and nature of these every- 
where inscribed posies—they being moral, in- 
structive, proverbial, humorous, and sarcastic — 
and from the paucity of books, their use became 
not only habitual but fashionable, and those ap- 
proved of were taken down in table-books and 
committed to heart, to be used as wisdom’s utter- 
ances, apt and pat to the purpose. Painted hang- 
ings being novel, cheap, and common, “ right 
pai ited cloth answers” were common also. In 
like manner, trenchers afforded a large supply, 
since at each house the sitter at table found a new 
set, and had them under his eye when cheerful 
‘onversation and light topics were required, and 
when each was the more ready to converse and 
try to shine. Moreover, it was the custom for 
the first dishes of a “banquet,” that is of a col- 
lation or dessert, to be “ dishes of invention,” not 
meant to be then eaten, but only admired; and 
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sometimes, at least, it was the custom for the 
guests to enter the room before even these dishes 
were placed on the table, with the view of bring- 
ing them in with greater parade and show. There 
was, therefore, time which required to be f 

up. What, then, more likely than that the: 
trencher-posies, t ‘ing in fashion, and before their 
eyes, they should .ecur to them, that hould 
read out the verses before him, and that apt and 
unapt allusions should be commented on, and ap- 
plied to the reader either pr yphetically or 
wise? What also more likely than that such a 
amusement should become an approved pastime, 
and the trenchers and their posies be used as a 
sort of lottery conversation cards ? i 
priori likelihood actually occurred. In the 
just quoted, before the bringing in of “the dishes 
of invention ""—the twelve zodiacal signs 
of the tenants, a good deal of conversation goes 
on, and when in the attention is 
called to the new conceit of the trenchers, Lady 
Goldenfleece, by word of mouth, selects 
“she’s the spring lady,” and t 
fitting her. Peppert mn then takes it up for her, 
and reads the posie aloud. Overdone, another of 
the suitors, probably because it is a warm month, 
and next to the spring Indy, selects June, and 


other- 





scene 
by six 
course of it 


beca ise 


refore best be- 





finds the verse to b 
“7 nontl Tune u irified wl 
Boil’d wit ld her and drink alway.” 
Whereupon L. Goldenfleece and P pp n hay 
each their litt] ling at in D t al 





away he should say,” and “’Twere much better 
indeed and wholesomer for his liver.” Afterwards 


Sir Gilbert (arrepuatovyos }), having hosen Sep- 
tember as being “ a good one here, madam,” it is 
evident, by the la le homily, that either by 





witticisms which n omitted, 
to be supplied by the players, or b 
laughter, his rivals allow his chosen verses to be 
most appropriate t 
If now we suppose that me ing‘ 
some Cremer junior, took a hint fron fa 
able amusement, and on it formed a game whi 
could be played at any time, and with means m 
handy than tren have, as I take it, t 
history of the invention of “ Roundels.” 
be seen at a glance, they are 
they are the representat ves of ti hers. Their 
shape and material, their number, th posies, and 
the sentimental devices, and the zodiacal si 
marked on some of them, all argue this ori 
Once introduced, the modes of play would soon 
be varied, and the posies being varied according- 
ingly, they might be used as lottery conversation 
cards, as lotteries for social gambl 
tide, or as a laughable means of fortune-telling. 
The following passage may refer either to these 
roundels or to the original trenchers, but more 
probably to the roundels. Valentine, rating his 


A 


his own case. 





1eTs, We 





rs at Christmas 
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(3r4 S. XII. Duc. 14, 67, 
gulls with comic fury, says ( Wit without Money 
lv. 5):- 3 


* You think you have undone me; think so still, 
And swallow that belief, till you be company 


For court-hand clerks and starv’d att 
rill you break in at plays lik *pre 


rneys, 





ill water-works and rumours of New Rivers 








Ride you again, and run you into questions, 
‘Who built the Thames ? ’"—till you run mad for Jot- 
teries, 
And stand there with your tables to glean 
rhe golden sentences, and cite em secretly 
lo serving-men for sound essays till,” &e. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, iv. 177, ed. Dyce, 





Bb. Nicoxsoy, 


LINES BY JOHN PHILLIPOTT. 
(3°4 S. xii. 390.) 


These are but the first of six stanzas which ip 
ny boyhood I met with, I think in some periodical, 
inder the title of — 
“ A FRAGMENT WRITTEN About THE Timi 

JAMES Ist.” 


‘ Like as the damask rose vou see, 
Or like the blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning of the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas ha 

Ev’n such is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is 

rose withers, the blossom blastet! 


1¢ flower fades, the morning hasteth, 


re sun sets, the shadow fl 
rourd consumes, and man—! ! 
* Like tot rass that’s new! x 


Or like a tale that’s new begun, 
Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span 

Or like the singing of a swan; 
Ev'n such is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and deat 

he grass withers, the tale is e1 

he bird is flown, the dew’s asc 

I rt, the span not | 

he swan near death—man’s li 





he hour is sh 


I 
I 
I 
I 






* Like to a bubble in the b 
Or in a glass much like a > 
Or like a shuttle in a weaver’s | l, 
Or like the writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a drea 

Or like the gliding of a stream ; 

Ev'n such is man, who lives by br h, 

Is here, now there, in life and death 
rhe bubble’s out, the look’s forg 

rhe shuttle’s flung, the writing’s blot, 
he thought is past, the dream is gone, 

rhe water glides—man’s life is done 


* Like to a blaze of fond delight, 
Or like a morning clear and brig 
Or like a frost, or like a shower, 
Or like the pride of Babel’s tower, 
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, 67, 


foney, 


ge S, XII. Dec. 14, °67.] 
= 
Or like the hour that guides the time, 
Or like to beauty in her prime; 
Ev'n such is man, whose glory lends 
This life a blaze or two, and ends! 
« Like to an arrow from the bow 
Or like swift course of waterflow, 
Or like that time *twixt flood and ebb 
Or like the spider’s tender web, 
Or like a race, or like a goal, 
Or like the dealing of a dole ; 
Ev'n such is man, whose brittle stat 
Is alway s subject unto Fate. 
The arrow’s shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time’s no time, the web soon rent, 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 


The dole soon dealt—man’s life is done 





« Like to the lightning from the sky, 
Or like a post that quick doth hie, 
Or like a quayer in a short song, 
Or like a journey three days long 
Or like the snow when summer's con 
Or like the pear, or like the plum ; 
Ev'’n such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 
Lives but this day, and dies to-morrow 
Th lig htnirg’s le the post must go, 
ong is short, the journey’s so, 
The - ar doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The Seckaboutl so must all!” 
JoserH Rrx, M.D. 


St Neots 





PROVERBS. 
$13.) 


To save I number the proverbs as Mr. 
PatweR has put them down. 

4. I know no other instance of this 
nected with the proverb, “ The weather 
is still in the wind’s eye’ ? (see Heywood’s Fyrst 
Hundred of Epigramme s. 75.) Heywi vd te lls a 
very g od story (ibid. 10) of a fox staring ad- 
miringly at St. Paul’s weathercock. R ynard 
thus « xplains his admiration : 


(3°¢ S. xii. 


space, 





Is it con- 


ck’s beak 


“ My noddyng and blyssyng breedth of wonder, 


Of the witte of Poules wethercock« yonder 

There is more witte in that cock’s onely head, 

Than hath bene in all mens heades that be dea 
] 


As thus, by common reporte this we fynde, 
All that be dead, did die for lacke of 1 
But the wethercock’s witte is not 
To lacke wynde: the wynde is euer in his ! 
So that while any wynde blowth in the skie, 
For lacke of winde that wethercock¢ 


See also Ray (from Fuller) é 
“The l'racys have the wind in their 
faces,” 

6, A sar-wy in Heywood’s “ Dialogue conteyning 
the Number of the Effectuall P: yverbes, &c.” 
Spenser Soc. Pp 50 -_ 

-. a man may loue his house well 
Thoug sh he ryde not on the ryd ’ 


rvage 








always 


where the meaning is that given by Ray — 


“A man may love his children and relations well, and 
yet not cocker them, or be foolishly indulgent to them.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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upon this 


7. Heywood has two epigrams 
), of which 


‘Epigrammes upon Proverbes” 4 and 5 
the tirst is — 

‘An inche breakth no square: which sins thou hast 
hard tell, 

Thou doest assay how to breake square by an ell.” 

Ray says, “ Some add, ‘in a burn of thorns’,” and 
parallels it with the French proverb, “ Pour un 
petit ni avant ni arriére.” 

8. A very common proverb. “ Baccare ” occurs 
in Taming of the Shrew, Act II. Se. 1, whereon 

e the Variorum Commentators. It is certainly 
earlier than Jack Cade, or I should be di spose d 
to connect it with that pseudo-bastard-Mortimer. 
Ileywood has three epigrams upon it, and uses it 
mce in his “ Dialogue, &c.,” before quoted. Its 
meaning is simply “ Back!’ and its point burlesque 
grandiloquence. 

9. Not uncommon. Heywood (besides 
grammatising it) uses it (“ Dialogue, Xc.’ 
of a newly-married couple — 

*Abvde (« 

rhe bla 

In Lodge’s Rosalynd (“Shakespeare’s Library,’ 
p. 32), it occurs thus— 


epi- 
p. 14) 


juoth I) it was yet but hony moone. 
ke oxe had not trode on his nor hir foote. 


they traveiled by the space of two or three 


layes without seeing anye creature, being often in danger 


of wilde beasts, and payned with many passionate sor- 
rows. Now the black oxe began to tread on their feet, 
&c.” 


It seems to be used of affliction of 
bodily or mental. See Nares, Ray, & 

10. Ray tells a story of Queen Elizabeth under 

his proverb, of which the gist is contained in the 
fi foll ywing epigram quoted by Nares: 


any kind, 


\ pamphlet was of Proverbs pen’d by Polton, 
Wherein he thought all sorts included were; 
Untill one told him, Bate m’ an ace, quoth Boulton. 
Indeed (said he) that proverbe is not there.” 

(The Mastive, by H.P.) 


It is not uncommon, though Heywood, like 
Polton, has missed it. 
11. Heywood (“ Dialogue, &c.” p- 65), has — 
eS. 6s it is better to be 
An olde mans derlyng, than a yong mans werlyng.” 
Ray has “snarlyng.””’ The meaning is evident. 
Heywood’s old widow uses the proverb in com- 
plaining of her young husband's cruelty. 
12. Heywood (“ Dialogue, &c.” p. 26) puts it 
into the mouth of a rich miser when a poor rela- 
tion visits him : — 


ide,” 


draffe is your errand, but drinke y 


‘‘ Draffe was his errand, but drink he 
The meaning is, “ Humble as you 
hogwash is 


Ray has, 
would have.” 
seem, you want to beg money.” The 
in opposition to the wine. 

13. Ray explains — 
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“ Evil persons, 
to be as bad as themselves.” 
14. Ray explains — 


“ Valiant men love such as are so, and hate cowards.” 


15. For Cann rill, Hey wo rd 
p- 77) has Camok and Ray 
lains “‘ Camok. A crooked tree; also a crooked 
cs n, or knee of timber, used in ship-building, 
&c.” He explains ‘Gambrel. A stick placed by 
butchers between the shoulders of a sheep newly 
killed.” Ray paral le ls this with the under-written 
proverb, which is paired with it by Lyly in his 
Endym on (as quoted by Nares): 


Gambrel. Nares ex- 


But timely, madam, crooks the tree that will be a 
camock, and young it pricks that will be a thorn.” 

16. Heywood uses this in his ‘ 

p. 26, and has also a neat « pigran 

grammes upon Proverbs, 159) :— 

‘There be mo maydes than Malkyn, thou saist tru 
Jone. 

But how may we be sure that Malkin 
Ray adds to the proverb, “ and more men than 
Michael.” The meanin is clearly, “there are 
more marriageable women than one in the world.” 
The Scotch proverb, however, There’s mair 
maidens nor maukins,” seems to have a different 
meaning; taking up “Malkin” in its offensive 
sense. See “the kitchen malkin” in Coriolanus, 
Act IT. Se. 1, and again Pericles, Act IV. Sc. 4. 

17. Heywood (“ Dialogue, &c.” p. 26) has wed 
instead of wend: 

*Where nought is to wed with, wise men fiée the cl 
Is not wend a misprint ? 

18. Heywood (“ Dialogue, &e.” p. 28) has ail 
instead of wilt: 

* But lo, wvll wvll haus wyll, though will wo wyn.” 
Ray, however, has wilt. Wilt I suppose to be for 
will’t, unless we may take it as a substantive. 
The meaning is clearly “ Will 
though it win woe ther by.” 

Jonn Appis, Jvunror. 


will have its will, 


Rustington, Littlehampton, Suss 


“ Water trotted is as good as oats.”—Givine : 
horse on a journey a drink of water r, provided y 
trot aft rwards, 18 as good as a feed of oats. 

The wind in one’s face makes one wise.” 
— one.wrap up, a precaution which might } 
neglected if the wind was on the back. 

a ‘ man may love his house well, though he 
ride not on the ridge.”—He may love his clan o: 
family well, although he is not head or chief of it 

Phe black ox hath not trod on his foot,’’—is 
at this day apy lied irequ ntly in Scotland to an 
unfeeling person, and means that he has never 
experienced misfortune. It occurs also in another 
form: “He has never kent trouble.” 


by enticing and flattery, draw on others 


‘Dialogue, &c.”’ 


8S. XIL. Due. 14, 67, 
‘Better an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s warling,” is also found in Scot! ind with 4 
like variation, —“ Better an auld 3 daintie 
than a young ane’s dad about. ".— Better ms ATTY an 
old man who will pet you, than a young one who 
will ill use you. 
‘* Draffe was his errand, but drinke he woul” 
He was sent to the brewery or distill ry for a 
load of grains, but he would tipple ther 
[ll egging makes ill begging,” is also Scotch, 
and means bad instigation or prompting makes g 
bad petitioner. 
‘ King Henry loved a mar | 
» look upon a man,” ¢. e. was an admirer of mas. 
culine beauty. Sir Walter Scott says somewher 
that one of King Henry’s successors had the same 


taste 








e, “loved 





ti 


“Soon crooks the tree that good camerill wil] 
be.”—A camerill is the stick by which a careag 
is hung up. It is generally of a bent form, and 
is therefore stronger if made of a naturally bent 
» of wood than if fashioned out of a straight 








There’s more maids than mauki Said by 
disappointed lover 
“ There is as good fish in the sea as ever came 

out of it.” 

here are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
Vill gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 

‘Where nought is to wend with, wise men flee 
the clog.” When t » is nothing to cet on with, 
wis se men avoid the inconvenience. It is a caw 
tion against imprudent marriag 

“ Wille will have wilt, thou; gh will woe winne.” 
A wilful man will have his way, cost what it 
may. 

“It is sheep of Beery, it is marked on the 
nose.’’—A sheep is often marked on the nose to 
show to what barn it belongs. The saying might 
be rendered, “ He belongs to the Beery lot 
marked on the nose.” Grorer VER! 











he is 
IRVING 


rhe cor stone from Camden’s Collection ar 
thus ¢« explained : — 
G. “A man may love his house well, though he 
ride not on the ridge ” 
\ man may lov s well, and 
them, or be foolishly fond and indulgent t 


them.”—Rav, Proverbs, ed. 1768, p. 125. 


e his children and relatior 





7. “An inch breaketh no square.” Some add 
“in a burn of thorns” — 


“ Pour au petit n’avant n’arriére.”— Gall. Ray, p. 12% 


In John Heywood's Three Fundred E; pigrammes 

upon Three Hundred Prove , ‘hs { L ynd on, li 568, 
4) is “ Bre akyng of square ” 

“An inche breakth no square: whiche sins thou hast 


hard tell 
Thou doest assay how to breake square by an ell.” 


ges, XI] 


—_—— 


(therwis¢ 
«An inche 
it de 

Thou ra! 
twee 
Wright 

* Square . 
a (8) Al 
from an ac 
Do ( fen: e, 
wo play ho! 


And Hal 
ny.” 
quare 
being fu 


riginat 
ays:-— 
“Th 


Sh 


‘R 
Dacka 


Went | 





Otherw 
“ Baca 
Mor 
Otherw 
“Backa 
How 
Mas a 
the pro 


Fart 


Her 
Aphro« 
“Yet 
hackwar 
sounded 
Toot 
that tl 
back ; 
hack, i 
West, 
Prov. 
9. “ 


John | 








14, '67, 


you 
With 
daintie 
arry an 
he who 








1 flee 


vith 


Ccau- 


ne,” 
t it 
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Otherwise — meaning of this proverb; and Halliwell refers to 
‘An inche breakth no square : thou breakst none, though Nares, p. 44, whose explanation (whatever it may 
it dos be, for I have not his work to refer to,) is not 


Thou rather bringst square then break juare be- | deemed satisfactory by Toone. ‘“ For,” says he: 
tweene tw 6 : 














, “ Tt is derived from an historical fact, and signifies that 
Wright (Dict. of Obs, and Prov. E) gush, 1 V. | a misfortune has happened to the party to which it is 
Square ”’) SAVS: upplied. The saying is deduced from the Ancient Bri- 
(8) All s¢ wares, all right. Tol b squares, to depart ms, who had a custom of ploughing their land in part- 
res ree rder 7) becak a0 one res. to give bership, and if either of the oxen died or became disabled 
ge edeage ‘ion ith i 2a pe ate luring the operation, the owner of the land was compelled 
. - — 5 ; ” to find another animal, or give an acre of land to the ag- 
— 2" rieved partner, which acre was usually styled erw y 
If " sangeet h ddu, ‘the acre of the black ox,’ and many single 
— mest eee arr - a wines sels acres in Wales now bear this title, and hence the proverb 
I A i £oems rose.” 
{ If 
And Halliw (D Se ae a a Some of your Welsh correspondents will per- 
ny.  oqua gives t parase, ~ H go the | | ups be able to throw furtl a ts " thin aan 
j : es on tl sme. as chess. the b rd haps adi throw iurther ight on i} ac 
_* on : . pe hahly | Count of the origin of the saying. 
sc nat a “sy ; a nn —_ f this Kj ’ e Ant A 10. “ Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton.” —Ray, 
ee aie a ‘ ’ p. 176, says: — 
‘ [ha t my square: but that t - ‘Who this Be lton was, I know not, ni ther is it worth 
Shall all sv the rule.” enquiring. One of this name might happen to say, Bate 
, yo 1 Cleop. Act II. S me an ace, and for the coincidence of the first letters of 
; ; these two words, Bate and Bolton, it grew to be a pro- 
8, “ Backare, ith Mortimer unto his sow. verb, We hav nany of the like o ul, as v. g. Sup 
This again is from John Heywood, ibid. 194. Simon, &e., Stay quoth Stringer, & 1ere goes a story 
Of Mortimer’s 8 of Queen Elizabeth that, being presented with a collec- 
; - ; ae t of English Proverbs, and told by the author that it 
a ’ ili 


a ~s contained all the English Proverbs, Nay, rey 
Went that , at that biddyr you } ; - 


ace, quoth Bolton; which proverb, | 


ied she, Bate 
instantly 





Otherwise looked for, happened to be wanting in his collectio 
ee ree 11. “ Better be an old man’s darling than a 
sort I W speakth as ¢ i Latin as he 


young man’s warling.”—Bailey (ed, 1755), in v. 


Otherwise — “ Warling. 


‘Backare, th Mortime: 38 " * This is, I bel »” says Johi “only found 
—s . rst (quoth l vo" in ¢t following adage, eems to 1 in one often 
Howel takes this from Hevv 1 in his Old uarrel’d with,’ Warling from 

onde idage id Philpot — , - “Til egging makes ill begging Ray, p. 101: 
the pr bs coll d by Camden : he 

















Se. ] 
“Let t or petitior 1 t 15. “ Soon crooks the tree that good camerill 
i . i i at aM, pe . Ps > > “ 
ba : 1 marvellous forward.’ —Ray, p. 5, writes gambre ,and says :— 
: , , rr 
Here Steey ; from John Grange’s Go ibrel is a crooked piece of wood on whicl 
. cecal ne un the carcasses of heasts | e lers 1 
Aphroditis (1577) ang up the carca f asts | th ! 58, fron 
' , ; t word gamba, signifying a leg. Parallel to 
j oats : “re eeragr pede . Of | this is that other proverb: ‘It early pricks that will be 
ew . th t , ; , thorn. Adeo in teneris assuescere multum est. 
Sounded B 3 


T i ] Et / i] te ry NY W right give s be th camb and gambril; and 

oone, 11 is fmotogice one , Supposes : » , 

that the word is a corruption of “ back there.” go | Halliwell quotes from Blount cambren. 
ogg i ae Le I ; maids than Maukin.”’ — 








West,” given by Wright in his Dict. of Obs «“ There are more maids than Maukin, and more men 
Prov. English ‘ than Michael, i. e. little Mal, or Mary.” 





9. “ The 1 ke oxe hath 1 trod on his f ; Toone, however, says : 
John Heywood, ‘bid. 79, “The Black Oxe ” : - “ Malkin, a mop mad rags used for cleansing out 
TI ; ens, and hen¢ slut or dirty dra led, It is 
tye ~? : . oS the English translation of the french escu( , and nota 
W hich vee ; tl meee ee ws : liminutive Mary, as Johnson and others suppo hg 
For the asses pace and thy pace are mevte. [The meaning of the proverb is, that there are 
Bailey, Halliwell, and Wright agree as to the plenty to choose from, W. E. Buckiey. 
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a — . 7 = 
The second expe ssion quoted from Richard a single church. Even when the num ber rises ty che begs 
Carew’s “ Epistle concerning the Excellencies of | one thousand, I cannot agree with CLarry in me forthwith 
the English Nongue,” has been already explained garding the statement as “so preposterous that it Agnese, § 
in “NN, & Q.” 24 S. iii, 168, 200, 257, 514.” contradicts itself,” though 1 fully allow that # turn, a di 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. Dowsi may have been prone to e xag gerate the | He shoul 

———— results of his mission. The Reformers, though nd the § 

Many affections of the eyes are only aggravated sufficiently destructive themselves, certainly Jef ‘ 
by the rubbings | of 1 idgetty fingers, therefore say enough for Dowsing to work his “ godly thoroagh 





the wise ones ‘ Dise ases ff the eve are to be | Reformation” upon; and he in turn left much The ruse 
: : —; whe S wee « 
cured with the elbow. You may rub away | that has been preserved until now, as wel] g barous 1 
. os . : - A 1] } ; 
with that, as much as you like—and can. much that has been allowed to p ris sh by neglect, more ter 


- . . +. *2 . TT) » nation .} ech x rlens i has . 
“The wind in one’s face makes one wise,” be- , or destroyed by churchwardens in their zeal fg prefers T 


cause it blows to one the scent of much that is “restoring and beautifying E.8.D. Gch, an 
before, and gives one a foreknowledge of what is Dowsing’s Journal All the printed copies gf = 
to be encountered. OT. SWITHIN this Journ: . make the statement as ~ by =] * 
you (p. 52 and by CLari (p. 417); , fm 
: I : it Tam a discus 


in poss ssion of an old MS. ph of the J Journal, 
A Nore ror Cromwett: Dornes or rue Puri- | evidently written before the date of the earlig 


nounced 
t t 
rans (3 S. xii, 322, 380.)—I suppose Bishop printed edition of 1786, wherein various difference 


as Was th 





























. - ’ art , eontribu' 
Hall is a reliable authority. He tells us how th = ry be observed, thus : — oe * 
Parliamentarians behaved in Norwich Cathedral, (MS.) No. 107. “Cove, wee broke down fow B ok f 
at all events: — sup yerstitious pic tures.” &c.— Printed copies say as 
- : in 1450 
“ What clattering of glasses! What beating down of _./0"ty-tiwo we rstitious, Xe. secur 11 
walls! What tearing up of monuments! What pulling ( MS. ) No. lll. “B lyf rd, twenty superstitions Daughte 
down of seats! What wresting out of iron and brass from pictures nl St. Andrew’s Cross in the window,” j . 
windows and graves! What defacing of arms! What  &¢,—Printed c ypies say thirty, and St. Andrews peees, 
demolishing of curious stonework that had not any ' . . P : she had 
—. , Cross is not mentioned. 
presentation in the world, but only of the cost of th WS , . was 80 ¢ 
founder and skill of the mason! What tooting and piping \ IS.) No. 114. “ Allhallows, I unwich, twenty and saic 
on the destroyed organ pip s,” &c. & ‘Ne ither \ was it | cherubims &c.— Not, as printed copies ay, head ok: 
any news on this Guild day,” he nw So “to have the | “ twenty-eight.’ And other variations, but sul- An ed 
Cathedral, now open on ali side , to be filled with mus- | ficient are here given to prove that, in some in- a , 
keteers, waiting for the Major's return, drinking and to- | stan mistakes must have occurred by som a. 
! ~ sts “es stakes 8 ave occurret § ’ . 
bacconing (sic) as freely as if it had turned alehouse,’ ea) “ ; . ‘A; English 
: bo one, either the transcriber or printer. C. GoLpmne, WA.. E 
He writes May 29, 1647. P. P. Paddington. i" 
; nee . » sane CAND 
As I always like to consult the authorities “Farr AGNES AND THE Merman” (3 8. xii ane 
1 , 2. " . ‘ > since 
quoted by my opponents, I shall be much obliged | 324.) There is a long German ballad by Vole anti : 
- ma : ‘@ mentio 
if Curmpert Bepe will inform me from what | thiimlich called Der Wassermann, the first in th f th 
source he gets the statement that Cromwell and | Deutsches Balladen-Buch, Leipsig, 1852, which vii. 339 
his soldiers at Durham “danced upon the marble | is very similar to the Danish. The German, dif- hoe mas 
» s ¢ ° ° . slo 
slab of the altar so as to leay thereupon the fering as it does in some points, may be take 
imprint of iron-heeled boots” ? from the ancient Danish one. Every second lim 
' A Puritan to dance is something new to me. of each verse is the same — Viet 
Ce rtainly not “ on the light fantastic toe,” or the “Von der Burg bis an das See,’’ WARD 
marble must have been very soft “ to receive : , ] : f relle’s 
- a t have been very sof vo recel¥ 1 | and the last line of each verse ends, with a few rell = 
imprint. CLARRY. exceptions — selle, in 
WitiiM Dowsing (3S. xii. 417.) —Crarry “ Der schinen Agnes oe 
seems to have mistaken the sense in which Dows- in the German ballad. The story. as it is ther “View 
ing used the term “ pictures,” if he supposes that | set forth, is as follows: — adorait 
| statues were meant. The “pictur s” destr yed Agni se is the daughter of the King of England, 
by the great iconoclast were generally paintings with whom a merman falls in love. He buildss 
. . = » . » " Be PT 
on glass, as is evident from the following entry of | bridge of gold for the fair Agnese to walk on, and Pen 
his doit gs a loft :— Wi destroyed 27 s iper- whilst she is doing so he pulls her down to him This g 
stitious pictures in the windows, 10 others in | self. After having lived seven years with him = Hol 
stone.” (Carter's History of Cambridgeshire.) In eo him seven come. she hearse the chau Van di 
a window of perpendicular character, each of the bells in England, and obtains permissi WORK) 
tracery lights, as well as the principal ones, might | church on the condition of her ret works, 





be reckoned as containing a s parate “ picture, She receives 6n her arrival in En 1 great re- codvens 
so that there is no reason to doubt when we are | verence from all, rect is eating with he r father and 


told of the destruction of one hundred pictures in | mother, when an apple falls 





ments, 


Gebed 








into her /ap, which 
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RY in he. 
18 that it 
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taly lef 





Journal, 
arhest 
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1e3 say 





sti Qous 
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drew's 
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gre 








de begs her mother to throw into the fire, when 
frthwith the Wilde Wassermann stands before 
Agnese, and proposes that since > will not re- 
tym, a division should be made the children. 
He should take three and she sho wuld take three 
snd the seventh should be divided between them: 
“ Nehm ich ein Bein und du « 

Du schiéne A 
rather than 
the 


in Bein, 
nese,” 

accede to this bar- 
difficulty, Ag 


swers 
- of 


The ruse al 
er 
harous manne! solving nese, 


more tender-hearted than her Danish “prot type, 

srefers remaining in the sea, the last line ending 
“Ich, arme Agnese.” B.C 

rk AKE (1* S. vii. 472; ix. 351, 409, 

252.) —Some ten years ag » there was 

whether this word should be pro- 





ve do now; or in two, 
John Kemble. It may perhaps 
contribut: e something in favour of the single syllable 
“ake ”) that Caxton, in his English version of 77/x 
Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, publis hed 
of ake. It 





as Was tb 








mi ake s oke the 


n 1483 A.D., past tense 
xcurs in the story of “ The Knigh: that ha 1 Tw ) 
Daughters”: where f the eldest “ was neon 


ete nor drinke till 
saide her matins”’ ; whereas the “ yongger 
hed, that she dede what she wolde ; 
and saide that, till she had broken her fast, her 


jeuout, for she wolde neuer 
she had 


was 80 ( ris 





$ say, 
it suf. 
ne in- 

some 
DING, 


S. xii 
 olks- 
n the 
which 
, dif- 
taken 
1 line 
















ments, 


Gebeden, 


head oke, ’ (chap. v. p. 8). 
An edition of Chaucer's translation of the Anight 
‘ the Tower has just been edited for the Early 
fel ish Tract Society by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
MA., F.S.A., &c. J. Emerson TENNENT. 
CANNING AND THE PREACHER (3"4 §, 125.) 


xii 
Since writing the note printed on the page here 


mentioned, I find that other : and varying versions 
f the anecdote were given in “nN, &Q.,” (3S. 


vil. 339, OF « 


n must now be act 


oo ). urse 


sept 


Lord Clarendon’s ver- 
1 as the correct one. 
CuTHBert Bene. 


Vrevx-Drev (3 S. xi. 116.) — Mr. 


WARD will find an answer to his query 
relle’s Grav Dictionnaire dé Géographie Univer- 
Vie, in.) ich he may read (article “ Vieux-Dieu”’) 
the follow! ing: — ; 
D ,» ham. Belgique, prov. et art "A 
est ainsi nommeé d‘u lule pay 
I | I ristia Ist 
H. 7 AN. 
MANTEAU VAN Datem (3S at 
nan seems to | pletely un 
l Che great bi phic ¢ mary 
Aa (a very « pilot nad W -1n 1 l 
ment s him as the aut wr of tw 
titles of which follow De Byl ( 
oornaamste stukken des Ow Nieu Testa- 


bery1 t en op Pesalmen ebragt met le 
Middell 1686, and, Geeste- 





ure, 
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lyke Gezangen, How the author of these 
purely religious writings could be Engineer-Ge- 
neral in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army is a mystery 
for me. I shall send Mr. Peacock’s query for 
insertion to the Dutch Notes and Queries. 

H. TrepEMAN. 
549, 
constitute ¢ 


Svo. 


Tm 
I do not bel 
giarism in the 
may have been quite 


abo 


SUBLIME AND Rip ICULOUS (' 3'@S. xii. 
ve Napol vie phrase to 
ordinary of the word. He 
original, supposing that he 


it Paine’s, Blair’s, or Longinus’ 


sense 





knew nothing 
words A 





Chinaman may have invented gun- 

powder before Schwartz, but if the latter did 
leve 1ything about it, his discovery is in 
self just worth as much as that of his Chinese 
pre Le es r Br en cite 8 in his M »dern English 


about forty parallel passages of the 

“Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a 
pas.” The WN Di tionary of Quotations 
(published by Shaw and Co.) makes a present of 


W hers when did 


qu'un 


4 ] | ~ 
the phrase also to Sileyes. and 


this gentleman ever say “Il n’y a qu'un pas du 
sublime au ridicule”? It isa pity that this work 
never _ s the source of its information. I read 
in it, for instance ‘ Non est tanti,’ Lat. Cicero.” 


Well, 


I to read the complete writings of the 
to find the 


vrator all through in order 
How can I verify whether it is cor- 
The book loses much of its value in 
this way. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” indicate 
to me a good English Dictionary of Quotations in 


given: 
H. TrepEMAN. 


which the sources are correctly 


Sacrum Americanum (3° S, xii. 


284 . and others of your readers may be 
glad t at I have compiled an “ Ordo suc- 





nis Episcoporum Americanum,” which is, I 
e, correct, but will not be published without 
To it will be appended a brief 
f the bishops. In- 
thankfully received 


revision. 
phical sketch of each « 


‘mation and advice Wlil be 





by Juxta TURRIM. 
( I Ss t, London, E. 

LETTRES DE PHILiIrppE DE CoMMINES: CoR- 
RESPONDANCE DE Monteit (3" 8, ix. 388.) —Al- 
though they say “comparisons are odious,” I 
cal he lp making one between the wording of 
these two notes. The first says Une remplatre 

ra offert aux person ines qui vi yadirad bien com- 

niquer une copie de lettres dites.” The 
nd. ‘ Les noms de sonnes qui aul wnt en- 
yé des communications seront m¢ ntic inésen téte 

1 volu yw i strike s me, as much as the 

is gratifying to k of hist rical re- 
searches, so much is the latte en | iating r, being a 
t of bait thrown out to human vanity. Previous 


See 


* Friswell’s Familiar Words. Second Edition, 
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to reading these two paragraphs in “N. & Q.,” 
having been told that Mr. Kervyn de Lettenhove 
was desirous to have copies of unpublished letters 
of Philippe de Commines, and happening to pos- 
sess one, | had much pleasure in transcribing it 
for him, pro bono publico, and without expecting 
anything in return. I was therefore the more 
agreeably surprised to receive, a short time after, 
the first volume of this very interesting work. Of 
Monteil I possess no letter, but if I did I own I 
should not have felt inclined to send a copy of it 
with the condition that I should see 
print. 


my name wm 


P. A. L. 


Qt TATION 


WANTED (3°¢S. xii. 265.) —A quota- 
tion was asked 


for by Mr. OVERALL six or seven 
weeks ago, which I believe has not yet been veri- 
fied by any correspondent of “N. & Q.”— 
* Oy praise the ol 
Or thy grieved 
rhese lines are 
near the beg 


irt, ¢ 
country’s copper ch 


mankind, 
unbind,” 


r magnity 
41bs 
in Pope’s Dunciad, book L., 
nning. They refer t 
* JonaATHAN Bovenrer. 

501.) — This 
custom, intended to commemo the rending of 
the veil of the Temple, has considerably expanded 
at Seville from the “ fragor et strepitus aliquan- 
tulum” cited by F.C. H. I have heard a volley 
of musketry fired different recesses in the 
upper part of the cathedral, the vibration of which 
seemed to me unpleasantly dangerous for the build- 
ing, and not unlikely to pro 


it was typifying. 


very 
» Swilt. 
FLORENTINE 


Custom (3° S,. xi 





from 


luce the reality of what 
HlowDEN. 


Yankees (3° S, xii. 469.) According to Mr. 
Grorce Vere Irvine, an inferior horse “ would 
Yankees say.” If a 
foreigner were to peak of “the px ynunciation 
’orse, as the English say,’ he would, however, be 
und justly, of a libel. A part is not to 
be confound with a whole; and 
meet with an Eng a barl 
to any quarter 
monly expressed in t 
prevalence of the 
American n 


perspire powerfully, as the 





accused, 
yet, when we 
Rag J’ * 

h skit at irism peculiar 
of America, it is much too 





rms which imply that 
barbarism is 


as 


wide as the 


‘ would 
scarcely hear to the north of Virginia. 

Again, however many a ‘ceptations the word 
Yankee may have in cis-Atlantic and trans-At- 
lantic usage, 1 
portion of the 


The pl rase, “* pe rspire powerfully,” one 


ione of them points to any uneducated 
people of the United States. Why, 
then, in a journal of colourless politics like 
“N. & Q.,” could not taken 
pains to | i 


meant simply 


co 
Mr. 
} As ms to have 
\merican, it would have been bet- 
ter had he written American. There is no over- 
sensitiveness in taking umbrage at a term in print, 
necessarily comprehending yourself, which a man 
would never think of applying to you to your 


Irvine have 


inoffens he se¢ 


iver 
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[34 S. XIE. Daci £4, 97, 
face. That Yankee in English mouths is dygly, 
gistic, I need not trouble myself to prove. Ing 
limited and transient sense, it was at one time of 
daily occurrence in The Times newspaper; whigy 
however, since its return to something of civility 
to America, coincident with the close of the lets 
war, has dropped it. 

The analogue of “John Bull” is “ Brothe 
Jonathan”; and I am not aware that any dispar. 
agement lurks in either, as a jor ose ¢€ X pression, 

IL1ApE, 

In printing thi mmunication, we take upon og 
elves to assure IL1ADeEs, that we feel certain Mr, Inyny 
meant as little offence to our American friends 
used the phrase, lid when we in 
“N.& Q. 


when be 


as we rted it,”"—£p, 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC 

Golden Thou his from Golden I ta 
Fifty two Divisions, Illustrations by Emine 
engrave / by the Brothers Dalziel. (Warne 
len Thoughts,” unlike those t 
imany similar collections, are, present volume, nat 
xclusively “married to imi verse.” So that a& 


of t brightest gems of devotion) 


ranged in 


t Artist, 


ns, a 


hese “ Gol » be foundiz 





with 








by sid ome 

| y, we have specimens of « best prose writers. Th 
book is profusely and beautifully illustrated, and printed 
in culiarly golden tinted ink which gives it quites 
chs ter of its own. Altogether it is a volume to fil 
favour with those who are seeking a Christmas gift bok, 


of which the interest is neither temporary 1 

The Golden Sheaf. P. tril l by Living Authors 
Edited by the Rey. Charles Rogers, LL.D, (Houlstea 
& Wright.) 


wr trifling. 








rhis is a volume of similar character, but with les 
pretenc It is not illustrated, but, consisting of poem 
not before published, puts forth the attraction of m velty, 
in addition to that furnished by the merits of many of the 
ntributions, , 7 
S lund Her Songs and S cn . as ng by hei Berth 
d seen in the Camera. (A. W, Bennett.) 
lo select those localities in tl 
nery of Scotland, which her Poets | 
imous, 1 to illustrate faithful photographs of ther 
ts by vems which have hallowed them, is a god 
1, well carried out in this handsome and interestig 





f liu 


Practice 
of Hands ple 
lish. Lughth Edition. 





How completely Cavendish Hoyle, # 
proved by the fact that Caven y reached 
its eighth « What mor it, thas 
that this edition is considerably : autifully 
printed, and ought to be studied thoroughly by everyem 
who shares Mrs, Battle's love for t nobl . ame 


No Thoroughfare. By Charl Dicke 





Collins, 
Phere is little use in calling attention to t Christma 
Number of Household Words: for what reader, whoa 


get a copy of Charles Dick 
what the greatest criti 
that we need do, is to 


innual, waits ton 
can say about it? All therefor 
»xpress the pleasure which we ha 
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df stories, 
Ladle,” one 
Storm- Bou: 
(Tinsley. 
Mr. Edm 
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spage call 
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moderate rv 
Messenger 
and the las 
on, being 





CHILDRI 
a number « 
gre as vari 
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Country by 
lovers of a 
unused wi 
Chronicle, 
Farren), ¥ 
inaptly, K 
Earth, or 
valuable a 
f industr 
Jackson's 
the Earth 
teresting ¢ 
by M. Pie 
Christmas 
Physical 
volume, ' 
Wonders | 
principles 
Spectrosc 
me of th 
popular “ 
younger ¢ 
and The J 
Burton (| 
Book, wi 
selecte d, 3 
rival in S 
the same 
graceful 2 





When | 
a penal 0 
ypinion d 
was his g 
What 
Books. 
No one 
tical res 
f one £ 
preparati 
great co: 
plish ; ar 
about by 
Catalogu 
It was 
and still 
LOGUE ¢ 











lA, 6, 


. Ing 
time of 
which, 
Civility 
the late 


Brother 
dispap. 
sion, 

[ADES, 
ON Omp- 
IRVINE 


wi 





uthors, 
vulstoa 









yes. XII. Dec. 14, °67.] 














these skilful tellers 
“ Joey 


roduction of 


jgived from the joint | 
ng the 


# stories, and in making acquaintance of 


iest conception 


Tir sley’s Magazine.” 


Isdle,” one of “ The Master’s” hap; 
Storm- Bound. ristima 
(Tinsley 


Mr. Edmund Yates is as unlike possible to Cannir 
Knife Grinder ; for, whereas that ill-cl histor pel 
wnage came away from | last night's drinki ut the 
Chequers without a story to tell, Mr. Yates, when “ Storm 
and ” at Calais, picks up a i stories as anv 
noderate man would care to read : the first The Queen’s 


by the author of Ge 


Messenger Story,’ Li stone 

and the last, “ The Manager's Story,” by Palgrave Simy 

en, being among the best of them 

Cunpress’ Booxs.—We have now t all atte t 

anumber of works suited to younger reader ind they 
se as varied in their character as are the children of a 
large family in a und disposition. Sf fthe G la 


Country by Paul du Chaillu (Low), will delight youthful 





overs dventure and natural history ; who will be well 
anused with Charles H. Ross’ Book of Cats, a Chit Chat 
Chronicle, with Illustrations by the Auth Griffith & 
Farren), which illustrations might perhaps be called not 
naptly, Kit Cats. Mr. William Jones's 7reasures of the 
Barth, or Mines, Minerals and Metals (Wa is a 
raluable and amus summary of t important branch 
f industrial life; as is, for younger readers, Mr. FE. S, 
Jackson's elementary book on Geology, The Cabinet of 
the Earth Unlocked (Jackson and Walford 





teresting and amusing box 















by M. Piesse (who claims the credi 
Christmas Trees into England), Chymical, 





Physical Mag Longman and a 

volume, which will int t older read 

Wonders of Optics, in whic th ctra linary effects and 
rin iples of Magic Lanthorns, Dioramas, Panoramas, and 


atNaronhurst f 
book of the 
mmend, for 
Routledge 


v Mrs. 


Spectroscopes areexplained. School Days 
me of the Boys (A. & ( 
popular “ Tom Brown ” s c 
younger children, Archie Blake, 
and The Little Oxleys, their Sa sa 

















Burton (Routledge); while Rout! Scrap 
Book, with its infinit umber of well executed, well 
selected, and gail ttractive lat ! almost it ly 
rival in Schnich-Nchna les for the Little O 

the same publishers), w tty coloured t d 
graceful as the verselets by which they are illustrated 

UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUI 

When Lord Campbell ired that it ought to be made 
4 penal offence to publish a b without an Index, tl 
pinion did justice to that strong i sense whicl 
was his great characterist 

What an In is to B a Catal s to al 
Books, 

No one who has had much to do with lit 





tical research could for a moment doubt tl 


fone great General Catalogue of 1 Book But tl 

preparation of such a Catalogue must necessarily involve 
great cost and much |: ur, and take vears toa m 
plish ; and if ever it bea mplishe only | brought 
about by the preliminary publication of eries of special 


Catalogues. 

It was on this, amon ther grounds, that we tl 
and still think, the pre 
LOGUE 


t of 


a UNIVERSAI 


one well deserving the encouragement 
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operation of all Students of Art and Men of Letters. 
is a step in the right direction. 


if the attempt be crowned with the suce: 


reasonably be anticipated, and which it assuredly 
serves, that it will eventually be followed by other div 
sions of that great desideratum—a Universat Cat 
I GUt 

It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we ar 


yur readers that arrangements have | 
r the 


nounce to « 


bli 


with the Department of Science and Art f 
tion of the | ARI 
Nores AND Queries will, for that purpos 
to th and 
pag 
devoted weekly to such Catalogu 

Phis ¢ 
form (though of course not complete) as « 
the resources at of the Dey 
and Art « 


xtensive thé 


pu 
i 


NIVERSAI A\TALOGUE in our column 


enlarge 
the 4th 


will, from that time, | 


irty-two pages on after Saturday 


January—four of which 


atalogue, it will be remembered, is in its preset 





asa 


the command irtment 


in make it; and far more complete 


in any similar Catalogue ever committed t 


h the n 


yf a numerous body of read 


Brought, throu dium 


rs, who, as experienc 
1, are especially 


in the 





discovery and preservation of biblic 


raphical facts, it cannot be « erré 


omissions inseparable from 





‘ 
‘ ct mpi 





such a Catalogue will be gradi 


the work be brought as near perfection as wor 


i the re 


and 


any 


merely human can be; an ult will be that 


desideratum for lovers 
the 


to be considered a 


students of 


whole 


UnrversaL Art CATALOGUE, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particula of Pr &ec., of * following Books, to be sent dir 
to the gentlemen by whom t are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for t 
Bewicr’s Ware 
W var's Penrrentiat P 
. Geoneor Via 
Saapweit's Prays 





iat purpose: — 





Sriacin Ant 
Gamus’ Porvcan Sron sikshank's plates. 
s pe's Sau» 
Wanted ler.15,Conduit Street, 


Martraew Anwoto'’s Posms. 2 Vols. Published in the Strand. 
P ne s Mice su 
Wanted by Mr. John ( 2 Hotten, Bookseller and Publisher, 
74 and 75, Piccadilly, West 








L. axp M. A.: Jew ll wel i stment of the 
{ Corresponde Cautus, mmunicati is unavoid- 
postponed tillnext week, advises ur Junius Correspondents must 
mfine the e st acts and precise references, « inott , as ha 
a to ‘ Me. an and wu & 
E. I Inverness Th tory of the Heir of Thirlestane t e found 
in Bar s Family Romance, i. 1-8. 
Replies t Correspondents in our n 
Exurata xii. p. 74, col. fi. line 21 / * wre 1d“ atre;'" p 
442, col. i 20 f “naked came i “naked from Scotland 
came; p. 446, col. i. line 21 from pbott “reprints” read “ Re 
ports.” 


Nores & Qvenizs"’ is registered for transmission at road. 





It 
Nor can we doubt, 
ss which may 
de 


en made 


sa 


d 


of 


it 
Il 


of 


; 
ana 


0 


of “ N, & Q.,” under the 


e 


qualified and peculiarly willing 


>- 


rs and 


le 


done away with, till 
rk 
great 
art, throughout 


ivilised world,—a work which may fairly claim 
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MESSRS. JAMES PARKER & CO0.'S 
NEW PU BLICATIONG 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


THE DEFINITIONS of the CATHOLIC FAITH tE-ISSUE OF THE DEVOTIONAL PORTION 
and CANONS of DISCIPLINE of the FIRST FOUR GENERAI of the PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY. Th smooth 
COUNCILS of the UNIVERSAL CHURCH. In Greek and cloth binding, red edges, at the uniform price of |s. per Voluma, 
English. Feap. v ath, 2s. 6d. A KEMPIS’ IMITATION of CHRIST. 1s 

“ We, Bishops of Christ's Holy Catholic Chure! visible « : een amen naa ‘ 

Ret BY AK BN A A BB he ANDREWES' (Bishop) DEVOTIONS. 1s. 

the faith delivered to us in Holy Scripture, maintained by the Primitive AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS, ls. 

Church and by the Fathers of the English Reformation sumir oc" m — _ 

up in the Creeds and affirme: aby ¢ the une veils, *PINCKES'S DEVOTIONS. ls. 

ide the Kesolutions at th ambeth Conference. COSIN’'S (Bishop) DEVOTIONS, &c. 1s. 


THE TWPrtver. mh. T —_ KEN'S (Bishop) MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS, with 
JES U S AND THE TW ELV E ; OF, Phe Training from his Works. is. (In the press.) Selections 
by Christ of his Disciples. By the REV. A. H. BULL, M.A., I 
umbent of Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire nd sometime Scholar of T . ‘ ow a . 
Trinity ¢ ollege, Can bridge Post 8vo C - 1, 10s I HE ( AL ENDA R OF I HE PR AYE R- BOOK. 
© . J . Iilustrated. Comprising the first portio m of the * 
cen IN ae, op ene WE, Egg 3 Ande ny OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH.” | [lustrated, pa 
aad bea, and 0 senbeh sve “ey Men pots . Corrected, with 200 Engravings from Medizval W rks of Art, cloth 
the New Testament, will bring out po 1 meanit in our Lord's extra, 6 
teaching which they have hitherto passed over, and s, therefor i: _— a " J ; 
book to which we must wish al! success ; MISCELLANIES: be ing a Collection of Memoirs 
Literary Chur van, November 2, 1867. and Essays on Scientifi rary Subjects, publi 
times. By CHARL ES Dau BENY, M.D., ¥ 
‘HARISTICAL ADORATION. By the fessor of Botany, &c. in the University of Oxfu 
V. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. — With Coe, ie. J 
RATIONS SUGGESTED FS + PASTORAI _ - mentees ‘ . - - 
n the DO CRINE of the MOST HOLY rHE ENGLISH ARCHAOLOG 
Cheap Edition (Fourth), 24mo, BOOK. By HENRY GODWIN, F.S.A. Post 
Also by the same Author. “ The antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of reference; the 
student will have in it a valuab!e assistance; and by a judiciogs and 
SERMONS, OCCASION AL and PAROCHIAL it the sham antiquary may avoid any great mista kes when hiseousds 
The profits (ifany) to be added t “ Keble Memorial " } the vicar displays to him the wonders of his parish « oh We 


imagine that no archwxologist will hencetorth 
n Parts, 8vo, \s s taining Sermo to : Z i : 
in Parts, ’ Parts I. and II., containing Sermons I vil packed until this little boc k is put in it i thencer 
now ready. 


A SELECTION from the MISCELLANEOUS | ILLUSTRATIONS of the MEDIEVAL ANTL 
and INEDITED POEMS of the late REV. JOHN KERLE, M.A Qt EEAES of the COUNTY of DURHAM. By J. TAVENOR 


Feay In the} ae. PERRY and CHARLES HENMAN, Jun., Architects (De 
caved by h rmissim to the Duke of Cleveland.) Super-ropal file, 
i 


MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. B; ene eee 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. T. COLERIDGE Post 8v THE ARCHITECTURAL A NTIQUITIES ofthe 


in the} 
. a ‘ CITY of WELLS By JOHN HENRY PARKES Ge 
THE BIRTH-PLACE, HOME, C HI RCHES, ar Honorary Member of the Somerset Archwological Socket, fe 


other Places connected with the Author The Christian ¥ Medium 8vo, illustrated by Plans a: 1 Views, cloth, Ss 


Illustrated with Thirty-two Photggraphs by W. Savage, lg 
a Notes by the REV. | AN INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of GOTHK 
4 —— ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN HENRY PARKER, M.A,PRA, 
, Jice- President of the Oxford Architectural Socicty, Memberefthe 
2 Society of Antiquaries of N 
. la Conserva' lon des. Monu . n 
. on . tion, r s ad 1, feap 8vo, cloth tra ° 
SHOR =RMONS NINETY-ONE) FOR Edition, revised and enlarged, fea; », cloth extra, Ss 
F ING A g- " he Christia TT eo Tn - cA, 
:* ne ADING a. chev. JOHN Pgh fhe Christian | AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the STYLE 
of Oriel. and Vicar of Mary-t V n’s. Now " of ARCHITECTURE in E wr AnD. from the Conquest te tt 
plete in two volumes, feap. cl th, As Reformation; with a Ske rt Gree and a 
sce ' on i “ tow —e AinT , By the late THOMAS re KMAN. W 
. plata ee > , Additions, chiefly Historical, by JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
F.S.A. *ixth Edition, 8vo, with many Plates, and numerom® 
PRESENTATION EDITION, trations by O. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 2!s 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST , i 
St. : vat itt . ss ) Tp 3 
Books , By THOMAS & KEMPIS. Printed on thick toned paper, A COnCes Sis eee r om ; 
i re der lines, mediaval res the various sec t rR 4 ? rd 
onde yaasnente initi st the 1 Uiceatien, — tome t TECTURE. By JOUN HENRY PARKER M A., PRA 
antique cloth, i2s. ; 4 ‘ Edition, re vieed. feap. 8vo, with nearly 500 [ilustrations, oraaa> 
tal cloth, 7s. & 


enlarged Edition. 
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THE CHURCH P< RCH. By Greorat HERBERT “ For the knapsack of the traveller, or the table of the amaiem 


sufficiently interested to need the completer work, it is an im 


With Notes. and a Selecti of t r for & ; s 
a . maser wee ts tle volumg.” — Builder, Sept. 22, 1866. 


‘ f Latin Hymns 
Upper Forms Edited by EDWARD C. LOWE, D.D., Hea 
Master of St. John’s School, Hurstpierpoint. Crown #vo, cloth, - . 7 . r 
20. 6d MOSAIC PICTURES in ROME and RAVENES 
As « book for Sunday reading and exercises, it s s to in- | Briefly described by JOHN HENRY PARKER, M.A, E 
valuable Literary Chu m, Nov. 16, 1867. 8vo, with Diagrams, sewed in wrapper, 2s. 6 


Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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